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James Bryce’s New Work 


SOUTH AMERICA 


OBSERVATIONS AND IMPRESSIONS 


Notable travel records in South American Republics by the Right Honorable James Bryce, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Preface —Introduction —The Isthmus of Panama—The Coast of Peru—Cuzco and the 
Land of the Incas—Lake Titicaca and the Central Andes—La Paz and the Bolivian Desert— 
Chile—Across the Andes—The Straits of Magellan—Argentina—Uruguay—Brazil—The Rise 
of New Nations—The Relations of Races in South America—The Two Americas and the Re- 
lation of South America to Europe—The Conditions of Political Life in Spanish American 
Republics—Some Reflections and Forecasts— Index. 





Colored Map. Cloth covers, gilt top, 12mo, 630 pages, $2.00 net; postage extra 





MR. JAMES BRYCE’S OTHER, WORKS 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


New edition thoroughly revised with new chapters and extensive additions 
“The most sane and illuminating book that has been written on this country.” —Chicago 
Tribune. 
Two octavo volumes. Cloth, gilt tops, $4.00 net; postage extra 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


Revised Edition 
**Ripe scholarship, philosophic interest, a monument of erudition.” —The Outlook. 
Cloth, octavo, $1.50 net; postage extra 





SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
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The Western Theological Seminary 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Founded by the General Assembly, 1825. 

A complete modern theological curriculum, with | 
elective courses leading to the degree of B.D. 
Graduate courses of the University of Pittsburgh, 
leading to degrees of A. M. and Ph.D., are open | 
to properly qualified students of the Seminary 
Exceptional library facilities——34,000 volumes. A 
new dormitory, equipped with latest modern im- 
provements, including dining-room, gymnasium and 
secial hall, is now ready for occupancy. 
te.m opens Sept. 17, 1912. For information 
apply to Pres. James A. Kelso, Ph.D., D.D. 

“HE 


rr 
7 School for Girls, 


situated on the outskirts of Middletown, New York, 





URSULINE ACADEMY, 


Next | 


A HOME-| 


delightfully and healthfully | 


also accepts young ladies and children during the | 


summer months, and 
protection and comfort. Students who wish to 
cancel College or High School conditions will find 
Summer Courses of Study provided. Terms on ap- 
plication THE URSULINE ACADEMY, 
Middletown, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


The Misses Kirk’s College 

Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Number of pupils limited. Spe- | 
cial echedule arranged for each Percentage of 
pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College un- 
usually large. Gymnastics, outdoor sports. 14th 
year opens Oct, 3, 1912. 


Morristown School 


Preparatory Schoo! 





Morristown, N. J. Col- 
lege Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. Small classes. Supervised sports; 
new gymnasium. Lower Schoel for boys 10 to 14. 
Advisory Board—President Hibben, Prince- 
ton; Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Yale; Prof. Hallock, Co- 
lumbia; President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 


/ IDGEFIELD SCHOOL, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
A boarding-school for boys. Prepares for- 
college or scientific school. 

Rev. ROLAND J. MU LFORD. Ph.D., 


NEW YORK Day School, 
| LAW SCHOOL, Evening School, 
“Dwight Method’’ of instruction. Location near 
the courts and lawyers’ offices. High Standards. 
| Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Headmaster. 


174 popee os 
N. ¥. City 








THE BRIARCLIFF SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS 


| A boarding and day school for girls under fifteen. Address | 


Mrs. FRANCES MARSHALL, Principal, 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Everett O. Fisk « Co., a. 
2a Park St., Boston 1845 U Washingtor 
156 Fifth Ay..NewYork 610 gueticnd Bd., Portland 


S14 Steger Bd.,Chicago 343 DouglasBd Los Angeles 


920 Say. Bk. Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Bik., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





French. Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mer 
ALBANY TRACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how Twenty-one years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself 


THE STATE 


ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL POLITICS 
Ry WOODROW WILSON 
Gives Dr. Wilson's views on the Nature and 
Forms of Government, the Nature and Development 
of Law, and the Functions and Objects of 
Government 


Cloth 
HEATH & CO., 


LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKS PURCHASED 
TO ANY AMOUNT 


OUR SPECIALTIES: AMERICANA, 
PRINTED AND MANUSORIPT 
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xxxv+659 pages. $2.00. 














THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made tn Boston and Harvard Libra- 
ries. Ancient and modern languages. Translation, 
revision of manuecripts, ete 

MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 
06 Chestnut Street, Boston, Maas. 
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THE BEGINNINGS 


OF THE 


American Revolution 
By ELLEN CHASE 


An intimate personal account of the 
individual attitude before the war, 
told from letters and diaries. Opin- 
ions are given with a freedom which 
indicates that the writers had not 
intended them for public inspection, 
not then at least. That is why they 
are readable, as well as remarkable 
historical documents. The press of 
two countries recognizes the volumes’ 
worth. 


“To the student of popular moeve- 
ments, these volumes will prove invalu- 
able.’"’—Chicago Evening Post. 


“The picture of Boston is distinctly 
impressive. The author by allowing the 
actors to speak, as far as possible in 
their own words, preserves a virility 
that elevates, and often a humor that 
relieves.’’"—Liverpool Post and Mercury. 


3 Vols. 64 full-page illustrations. Cloth. net, $7.50 
Edition de Luxe, Full boards, paper label, net, $15.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City New York 

















CICERO’S ORATIONS 


By W. B. Gunnison and W. 8. Harley 


The most complete, most richly il- 
lustrated Cicero ever published for 
school use. Everything needed for 
third-year work in Latin is included 
in this volume; é. e. all the required 
orations; selections from Cicero's 
letters and essays for sight reading; 
a grammatical appendix and all the 
prose composition necessary in the 
third year. The beautiful typography, 
interesting and unusual illustrations, 
scholarly editing and completeness of 
material make this the most desirable 
Cicero on the market. 


543 Pages. $1.25 
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Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Normal Child and Primary Education 
By Arnotp L. Gesect and Beatrice CHANDLER GESELL. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


A concisely comprehensive manual for those interested 
in elementary education. In scope, the book, after a brief 
historical sketch of the sciences in their relation to child 
life, discusses the genetic background, with special treatment 
of certain fundamental factors of child development. Actual 
experience is the basis of this discussion The book is 
fully illustrated. 


Pageants and Pageantry 


By EstHer WILLARD Bates. With an introduction by 
WILLIAM Orr. Illustrated. $1.25. 


A collection of original historical pageants drawn from 
Roman, Mediwval, English, and Colonial history and litera- 
ture, with comprehensive suggestions for their production. 
The introduction affords a general discussion ef the history, 
development, and value of pageantry. The illustrations are 
from photographs of recent successful American and Eng- 
lish pageants. 


European Beginnings of American History 
By Avice M. ATKINSON, Illustrated. $1.00. 
| An interesting and important book for those desiring an 


insight into the origin of American history. It puts the his- 
tory of our country against a significant background of 
| European history and forms an extremely readable and pur- 
| poseful narrative, especially adapted to young people. 


The Friendship of Nations 
By Lucite Gutiiver. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


An interesting history of the Peace Movement for young | 
and old. The story tells in detail of the development of | 
peace between the nations, and being charmingly and vividly 
told and splendidly illustrated, it is an ideal supplement to 
the studies of history, civil government, and geography. 


Old Time Hawalians and Their Work | 


By Mary S. Lawrence, Illustrated. 60 cents. 
A new book that will be delightful to American children | 
or to any one who is interested in the history of the | 
Hawaiian Islands, on account of its artistic illustrations, | 
| its description of primitive customs, and its charming story, | 
which carries the reader from the earliest times to the 
present, | 


The American Short Story 


| 
By C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 50 cents. 
| 
| 








One of the author’s interesting lectures delivered at the 
University of Berlin. 


Principles and Practice of Poultry Culture 
(Country Life Education Series) 

By Joun H. Roptnson. Illustrated. 2.50. 
| This is a comprehensive treatise written by a leading 
| authority among poultrymen. It forms a decidedly practical 
course in the industry of poultry-raising. It is profusely 
if} illustrated. 


Illustrations of Design 
By Lockwoop pe Forest. In Biflex Binder, $2.00. 


A portfolio containing fifty large plates reproducing the 
exquisite work done by the mastercraftsmen of India and 
showing clearly how they work from the simplest to the 
| most intricate patterns by the same notes of line. This is 
| a most valuable book for every student of design and for 
| classes in manual training, wood carving, modeling, and 
jewelry making. The plates may be detached from the book 
for individual work in classes. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Examples of Industrial Education 
By FrRanK MITrcHety Leavitt. $1.25. 


A study of the present-day demand for industria! train 
ing on the part of the manufacturer, organized labor, the 
social worker, and the educator, and a discussion of the re- 
lation of this training to existing economic, social, and 
educational conditions. The operation of certain prominent 
industrial schools is reviewed in detail, and a comprehensive 
plan is suggested for bringing the school system into closer 
relation with industrial training 





Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics 


(Standard English Classics Series) 
Edited by WILLIAM Pererrietp Trent and Joun Ers- 
KINE. 50 cents. 


A particularly satisfactory edition for the general reader, 
offering the recognized best of editing at the lowest cost 


Sargent’s Fine and Industrial Arts in 
Elementary Schools 
By WALTER SARGENT. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


The wide experience of the author has enabled him in 
this new book to present material of unusivfal value to 
teachers who have any association whatever with art in the 
schools. The educational and practical values of elementary 
instruction in fine and industrial arts are shown, and a 
definite outline of work through each grade is included 

The clear half-tone illustrations made from the actual 
work of children present graphic examples of many phases 
of the suggested courses in drawing, manual training, bas- 
ketry, and the other subjects included. 


Elementary Applied Chemistry 
By Lewts B. Attyn. Illustrated. 60 cents 


This book is based upon exercises with common sub 
stances—food products, water, textile fabrics, soil, and many 
others 

Boards of health, inspectors of milk, teachers of domest! 
science, and all those interested in the pure-food problem 
will find that the book has a special function in its valu- 
able information relating te their work, The author is al 
ready well known for his successful campaigns in the caus 
of pure foods, 


Elementary Entomology 


By E. Dwicutr SaNnperson and C. F. Jackson Illus 
trated. $2.00. 


An excellent generalcourse for any ons interested in 
entomology 


The text is untechnical There are concise ‘aboratory 
directions, keys for tracing the more common insect and 
full directions for the preservation of insects The illustra 


tions are abundant and excellent in quality 


The Students’ Hymnal 


Edited by Cuaries H. LeverMore, 50 cents 


The two hundred and fifty hymns In thi Ollection ar 
those which have been best known and loved through 
many generations They have been chosen with esp: i 
reference to their sincerity in the expression of religious 
experience, depth of feeling, and poetic merit, and becauss 
they possess dignity, strength, and musical beauty The col 
lection is rich in morning and evening songs, in processional 
music, and in hymns appropriate to the festivals of the 


Christian year. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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RECENT IMPORTANT TEXTBOOKS 





ENGLISH 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Book One 
Book Two 1.00 
By STRATTON D. BROOKS, President of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE $1.25 
By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., Principal, Male 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

THOMAS’S STUDY OF THE PARAGRAPH 
By HELEN THOMAS, A.M., formerly Instructor in 
English, High School, Lexington, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS 


HART AND FELDMAN’S 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY $1.25 
By C. A. HART, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh 
High School, 
MAN, Head of Mathematics Department, 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SNYDER AND HUTCHINSON’S 
BRIEF CALCULUS 
By VIRGIL SNYDER, 
HUTCHINSON, Pb.D., 
Cornell University. 

TANNER AND ALLEN’S 
BRIEF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 
By J. H. TANNER, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell 
University, and JOSEPH ALLEN, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, College of the City of New York. 


SCIENCE 
ANDREWS’S PRACTICAL COURSE IN BOTANY 
Without Flora 


$0.75 


Erasmus 


$2.20 
and JOHN IRWIN 
Mathematics, 


Ph.D., 
Professors of 


$1.25 
With Brief Flora of the Eastern United States 1.50 


By E. F. ANDREWS, formerly Instructor in Botany, 
High School, Washington, Ga., and Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga. 


CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE 
LABORATORY MANUAL IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE -40 
By BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph.D., Head of Science De- 
partment, William Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

COULTER, BARNES AND COWLES’S 
TEXTBOOK OF BOTANY 
Volume Il. Ecology $2.00 
By members of the Botanical Staff of the University 
of Chicago: JOHN MERLE COULTER, Ph,D., Pro- 
fessor of Plant Morphology; CHARLES REID 
BARNES, Ph.D., late Professor of Plant Physiology; 
and HENRY CHANDLER COWLES, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Plant Ecology. 

DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Complete $1. 
By CHARLES REDWAY DRYER, F.G.S.A., F.R.G.S 

Professor of Geography and Geology, State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

PAYNE'S MANUAL OF 
EXPERIMENTAL BOTANY 
By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, 
olory, High School of Commerce, 


$0.75 
M.Sc., 
New York. 


$1.50 


r 


New York City, and DANIEL D. FELD- | 





Assistant in Bi- | 


| FRANCOIS’ ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


$0.90 
By VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of French, College of the City of New York. 


GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF 
SPANISH GRAMMAR $1.00 
By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
Modern Languages, United States Naval Academy. 


SCHRAKAMP’S DEUTSCHE HEIMAT $0.80 
Edited by JOSEFA SCHRAKAMP. 


WEILL’S FRENCH NEWSPAPER READER $0.50 
By FELIX WEILL, Instructor in French, College of 
the City of New York. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


BISHOP, KING AND HELM’S CICERO 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters $1.25 
Six Orations 1.00 
Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal, 
Eastern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN 
KING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati; and NATHAN WILBUR 
HELM, A.M., Principal, Evanston (Ill.) Academy of 
Northwestern University. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S SYNTAX OF 
CLASSICAL GREEK. Part Two $1.50 
By BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of 
Greek, Johns Hopkins University. 


MOORE’S HORACE’S ODES, EPODES, AND 
CARMEN wy y ey MORRIS’S 
HORACE’S SATIRES D EPISTLES $2.00 
Edited by CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Harvard University, and EDWARD 
P. MORRIS, Professor of Latin, Yale University. 


sat ha - LATIN PRIMER $0.50 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 


Latin, University of California. 


NUTTING’S FIRST LATIN READER $0.60 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, University of California. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


GARNER’S GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES $1.00 
By JAMES W. GARNER, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Illinois. 


SMITH’S PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY 
OUTLINE IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
By FRANCIS A. SMITH, A.B., Master, Head of the 
History Department, Girls’ High Séhool, Boston. 


PEDAGOGY 


DINSMORE’S THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN $1.00 
By JOHN WIRT DINSMORE, A.M., Professor of 
Pedagogy and Dean of the Normal Department, Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 

JONES’S SOURCES OF INTEREST 


IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH $0.80 
By C. EDWARD JONES, Ph.D., Associate Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 








1912 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks 
Sent to Any Address on Request 
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A Noteworthy New Series 





MASTERPIECES OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA 


Edited under the supervision of FELIX E. SCHELLING, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of History and English Literature, University of Pennsylvania. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher 
The Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, The Faithful Shep- 
herdess, Bonduca. Edited by Ferrx E. ScHELLING, 
Professor of English Literature, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 420 pp. 


Christopher Marlowe 
Tamburlaine (both parts), Doctor Faustus, The Jew 
of Malta, Edward the Second. With an introduction 
by Wirtt1amM Lyon PuHetps, Professor of English 
Literature, Yale University. 431 pp. 


PRICE 70 CENTS EACH 


John Webster and Cyril Tourneur 
The White Devil, The Duchess of Malfi, Appius and 
Virginia—The Revenger's Tragedy. With an intro- 
duction by Asniey H. Tuornorke, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University. 469 pp. 


William Congreve 
The Double-dealer, The Way of the World, Love for 
Love, The Mourning Bride. With an introduetion by 
WILLIAM ARcHeER, Editor of Farquhar's plays, etc. 
463 pp. 


IN PREPARATION 


George Chapman 
All Fools, Eastward Ho, Bussy D’Ambois, The Re- 
venge of Bussy D’Ambois. With an introduction by 
Havetock Exuis, Editor of The Mermaid Series of 
English Dramatists, etc. 


Thomas Middieton 
Michaelmas Term, A Trick to Catch the Old One, A 
Fair Quarrel, The Changeling. Edited by Martin W. 
Sampson, Professor of English Literature, Cornell 
University. 


Ben Jonson 
Every Man in His Humour, Volpone, Epicene, The 
Alchemist. With an introduction by Ernest Ruys, 
Editor of Dekker's Plays, etc. 


Philip Massinger 
The Roman Actor, The Maid of Honour, A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts, Believe as You List. Bdited by 
Lucius A. SHERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School, 
and Head Professor of English, University of Ne 
braska. 


Oliver Goldsmith and Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


The Good-natured Man, She Stoops to Conquer—The Rivals, The School for Scandal, The Critic. Edited 
by Isaac N. Demon, Professor of English, University of Michigan. 


It is the aim of this series to present a scholarly and 
satisfactory edition of representative plays of the great 
English writers, outside of Shakespeare, from the later 
years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The volumes are attractive 
in appearance and inexpensive in price. They are ju- 
diciously annotated and adapted for use in the classroom. 
In many respects this edition differs widely from any 
other already published. 

It is the purpose of this series to present the prin- 
cipal dramatists covering English dramatic history from 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine in 1587 to Sheridan's School for 
Scandal in 1777. Each volume contains four or five plays, 
selected with reference to their actual worth and gen- 
eral interest, and also because they represent the best 
efforts of their authors in the different varieties of 
dramas chosen, 

The texts follow the authoritative old editions, but 
with such occasional departures as the results of recent 
critical scholarship demand. Spelling and punctuation 
have been modernized, and obsolete and occasional words 
referred to the glossaries. This makes the volumes suit- 
able for the average reader as well as for the advanced 
scholar. 

Each Volume is furnished with an introduction by 
a British or an American scholar of rank dealing with 
the dramatist and his work, with special reference to 


» prepared the notes and glossaries; in other volumes this 


has been done either by the general editor of the series 


| or under his supervision. Each volume contains a brief 


biographical note, and each play is preceded by an his- 
torical note, its source, date of composition, and other 
kindred matters. Adequate notes are furnished at the 
end, explaining difficult passages in Elizabethan gram- 
mar, historical and literary allusions, and other points 


| that seem obscure. Besides obsolete and unusual terms 


the glossaries include the exceptional meanings of com- 
mon words that are not for the most part found in an 
unabridged dictionary, a gazetteer, or an encyclopedia. 
Over-annotation, however, has been carefully avoided. 
The volumes have specially prepared title pages, hand- 
lettered and ornamented in the manner of the original 
editions of the dramatists. Most of the volumes con- 
tain half-tone portraits of old engravings of the play- 
wrights. The lines of the text are numbered by scenes, 
thus facilitating reference, either to the notes or to other 
parts of the text, in classroom use. The half lines are 
metrically arranged, something not usually done in 
modern popular editions of the old dramatists. This not 


only renders much more easy the study of the plays as 


the plays selected. In some cases the editor has also | 


poetry, but also gives the page a more pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

The books are printed in good clear type, are of con- 
venient size (12mo), and are handsomely bound in uni- 
form cloth. 








Descriptive Circular Sent on Request 
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at indispensable to every student of Shakespeare.’’—The Nation | 





A NEW | | 


VARIORUM_ EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


This edition of the works of Shakespeare, prepared by one of the foremost Shakespearian 
scholars, has been received everywhere with the greatest possible favor. It is the most ex- 
haustive edition of the plays of the great dramatist, containing, as its name implies, a record 
of the notes and textual readings of all the editions that have preceded it. Dr. Furness also 
added new notes, and articles on the text, date of composition, sources of plot, etc., of the 
different plays. 


The Value of the New Variorum Shakespeare 


To the teacher, these volumes are invaluable. Each 
student required to study the text may not be able to 
have his own New Variorum, but the school with any 
pretense to a library should surely have a set, where 
may be sought out and found the fullest information on 
a point in question. The teacher or professor ef English 
literature, who does not make a regular practise of con- 


To lovers and students of Shakespeare, the value of | 
the New Variorum Edition is apparent. Dr. Furness’s 
Shakespearian Library contains several thousands of 
including the Folios and some Quartos. 
Whosoever, therefore of the New 
Variorum possesses all that, in his library, the Editor 


volumes, four 


possesses a volume 





has deemed of value in regard to that particular play; 
whereby the library becomes virtually the common pro- 
The last Variorum Edition was published 
in 1827 and is therefore eighty-five years old. In the 
years thay have elapsed since its publication, Shake- 
spearian criticism has made greater progress than in any 
former corresponding period. And in the New Variorum 
Edition, and in it alone, is all that is of value in the 
last variorum, and much of the best that has been done 
in America and Europe since its publication 


perty of all 
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subject. 
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wood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
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At Des 


elaborated his tariff views. 


Moines Mr. Roosevelt again 
“We stand,” 
he said, 


“against the doctrine, the Re- 


publican party’s tariff doctrine, that is 
a tariff for privilege. We stand against 
the Democratic doctrine which 
iff 
tariff 


is a tar 


for destruction, and we believe in a 


for labor, a tariff to help our 


wage-workers, and the justification for 


which is to be found in the actual way 


in which it does help the wage-earner. 
Now, first is to be ob- 
Mr. Roosevelt Vice 


President and President upon platforms 


in the place, it 


served that ran for 


which embodied the good old Republi 
can protective tariff doctrine as being 
the sole hope of American labor, and 


that during the seven years he was Pres- 


ident he never made a single protest 


against that tariff or sought in any way 


to alter it. More than that, he never 
spoke about it during his incumbency as 
President. But waiving that, and as 


suming for the moment that the Demo- 


cratic doctrine does spell destruction t 


labor, just what kind of a tariff, one may 


ask, will be found in an “actual way 
to help the wage-earners”? Of course, 
Mr. Roosevelt has not the faintest idea. 


If the Republican high tariff spells priv- 
ilege and the proposed Democratic low 
tariff spells destruction to labor, what 
is the magic tariff like on which labor 
thrives? Mr. Roosevelt could not an- 
swer; but this claptrap illustrates anew 
the complete confusion of his mind on 
tariff questions, on which he has never 
had any real conviction since he was a 


member of the Free Trade Club. 





From this truly Rooseveltian vague- 
ness it is satisfactory to turn to Gov. 


The Law- 
rence strike illustration of the benefits 
tariff 


Wilson's speeches of Monday. 


of the protective he used most 


effectively. Here are poor people receiv- 
ing $8 a week in one of the most highly 
protected industries in America, an in- 
dustry which has gone to Congress after 
begged for high protec- 


that 


Congress and 


tion, chiefly on the ground the 


American workingman is benefited by 
the tariff. No one has seen of late more 


clearly than Gov. Wilson how the coun- 
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try suffers from its swaddling clothes 
and how industry as tte 1 botl 
itself and its labor by its tariff. As a re 
sult, the men in the unprot ed indus 
tries are at this moment, as the Gover 
nor stated, getting bett: iwes than 
most of those who labor for the prot 
tive tariff barons. H i it that 
the country has so long been fooled by 
this tariff swindle, thousands of « 
pated Americans will now shar 

The result of the Maine election 
trom the national point of view, quits 
as encouraging as there as any good 
reason to expect. The tidal-wave victory 
of the Democrats in the Septen - 
tion of the off-year 1910, it ild ha 
been a most extraordin performances 
for them to repeat in tl P d 
year. The proper comparison is with 
Presidential years ind ti Dem at 
have improved on t! rd ¢ VR 
the Republicans, wlo elected the in 
didate for Governor by a p! lity of 
7,600 in 1908, won this year by a plural 
ity of only 3,000—the net Democratic 
gain being thus 4,600. And s it ) 
of the fact that the OS election iS 
abnormally favorable to the Democrats 
The Maine September plurality in Pr 
idential years, from 1896 to 1904 inelu 
sive, ranged from 26,Su0 S400; and 
even in 1892, the year of the tremen 
dous Cleveland victor the Republican 
plurality was 12,50 I Maine Sey 
tember election is entitled to no very 
great weight as a pointer for the na 
tion’s verdict in November; but in so 
far as it shows anything, it is a hly 
favorable indication Wilsot 

The display of political just ide 
by the Kansas Progressives in holding 
on to the Republican el ral ticket in 
the very act of trying to d t the Re 
publican nominee for President, is hav 
ing its fit reward. It is turning Taft 
Republicans in Kansas to ' Yet 
the Kansas Rooseveltians did no 
than Flinn has so far en doing in al 
lowing Roosevelt t I on 
the Republican ticket in Pennsylvania. 
The Republican party, it is said, is 80 
hopelessly corrupt that no decent man 
can have anything to do th it except 
in States in which its banner can be 
captured and carried to victory over the 






forces which would naturally ‘ 
rhis comports rather oddly th tl 
loudly proclaimed come iter | y 
the leader of the armies of t Lord, t 
nothing less than e fly f ‘ 
black flag and the consequent 1 lead 
ng of part of th enenuy I 
Vin at Armageddon, who can 
such a ruse It no new thing 
the de l to ippea i im al t 
le » deceive ti i \ 
before ere the lect » cun! ) 
vel t! process? 
Public pinion will hold G Gila 
k to his promise that t i 
of Walte1 Johnson, who was put to 
ith | 1imob fora rin or wt 1 he 
is plainly int nt ill not be allow 
d to go cot f ‘ (y (;1as K i 
been prominently before the pub! is a 
pioneer in the new movement which pro 
laims as its object the indication f 
human rights as above property right 
It now behooves him to see to it that in 


his own State the most elementary of 


all human rights, the right to life, is 
not restricted to white met The West 
Virginia Governor promises that the 


guilty men shall be brought promptly to 
trial Unfort nately, even this dor not 
mak it ertain that istice will |} 

done rt stor of Coatesville has 
how! ha Ma ed publ con 
cience can do when the fact of race 
hatred comes into play 


The systen vithin the Po] Lhe 
partment of New York city may be the 
most important single factor in the 


highly complicated situation ari 


of the murder of Herman Rosenthal. 
But the courts, too, enter into the prob 
lem Here, as in so many other imp 
tant public questions, the direct way 
out and the common-sense way out is 
blocked by a riotous ingle-growth of 
legal technicality Wea I refer 

to the 1 h opportunit for ¢ 1ding ¢t 
ends of justice offered by the pecul 
legal standing f tl men ! ed I 
the murder W 1 a dozen la d 
fending half-a-dozen pris 

pleading i and State eviden 
and at not, and the rain of legal 
vTl habea corpus, cert irl, and 
vhat not ts in, there will t a1 
time, indeed. But even to that w 








60) 


~~ 


A. 


accustomed. 


it 


The public has learned to 


eccept as a natural thing that the 


lawyers of a man on trial for life or lib- 
shall and double and block 


delay ort other 


ty 

ind 

trick in the amply-furnished bag of the 
The 


twist 


and res to every 


modern criminal lawyer. public is 
even grown used to see the judges lend- 
s, weakly or complacently, 


of 


ing themselvs 


to this disgusting game subterfuge 


and chicanery That is an old story. 


But what shall be said of the same game 


when it is not a question of a man be- 


ing tried for life, but simply being sub- 


jected to departmental discipline, as in 


the case of Inspector Hayes? 


The following headlines are taken 


from one of the leading New York pa- 
Dp rs 
Me ree 


im the 
What 


at Work in His Old Office 
but Won't Say 
to Do. 


Health 


Street to Stay, 
He Intends 


in Best of 


Back 


Looks 


The Morse referred to in these head- 


lines is none other than the Charles W. 


Morse 


sentence of fifteen years’ 
Federal Prison at 


whose 
fmprisonment in the 
Atlanta was commuted by the President 
1912, 


more than two years of it 


on January 18, ‘to expire at once,” 
when barely 
had been served, on the sole and express 
ground that the President had been as- 
sured, on high Government medical au- 
thority, that Morse was afflicted with a 
fatal disease that 
life will be, all 


than one month if kept in confinement, 


his “duration of 


BO 


in probability, less 


and in the event of his release under 


commutation of sentence it is not prob- 
he 

is lamentable that, in one 
which 


power- 


able that will live as long as six 


months It 


of ie few conspicuous cases in 


a criminal having wealthy and 


ful to 


connections has been sentenced 


heavy punishment, a way should have 


been found virtually to set aside the de 


the to clr- 


of the 


liberate sentence of court, 


cumvent the vigilance President 


ind bring to naught his honest deter- 


mination that justice should have its 


attention of the managers of the 


Hero Fund should be called to 


The 
irneKncie 


ertain Chicago instructor in muale. 


There was brought to him a girl who 


had 
of 


been found by the music teachers 


her home town to be a musical ge- 


nius, lacking only a little expert train- 


ing. The Chicago professor, instead of 


accepting this verdict and proceeding to 
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turn the pupil into a Jenny Lind, sus-| 
pended judgment until he should have 
Then came 


great cause of Filipino independence,” 
the clearing away of misconceptions re- 
garding the character of the Filipino 
people and their capacity for self-gov- 


examined her proficiency. 


his heroic act. He made his examina- 
tion—and advised the girl's mother to 
take her daughter home and make a 
The 


“insult” was promptly resented, and al-| 


ernment, and the demonstration of the 
practicability as well as the desirabil- 
ity of setting up an independent repub- 
lic in the archipelago. A significaifs 
statement in the announcement is that 
Mr. Quez6n has obtained such assur- 
ances of support for this policy from 
the Democratic leaders in Congress that 
he expects the Jones bill for qualified 
independence to pass the House next 
winter. The Senate is less favorably 
disposed, but the campaign in behalf of 
partial and then complete independence 
is promised to continue until it is suc- 
cessful, 


good cook and housewife of her. 


though the money paid the instructor in 
advance was returned, he was threaten- 
ed proceedings for his un- 
precedented course. That he was a hero 
of a new type and should be recognized 


with legal 


as such is evident. 


The tragically sudden death of Lieut.- 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur at the dinner of 
War regi- 


the survivors of his Civil 


ment removes another important figure 





of the war with Spain and in the Phil- 
As a mere boy he was adju-| People will continue to sneer at golf 
as an old man’s game, because that is 
one of the untruths that sound so well. 
But the defeat of Harold Hilton by a 
boy just out of college, coupled with 
the fact that the British amateur cham- 
but eighteen years old. pionship was recently won by a boy of 
the Philippines, he jnineteen, shows plainly that success at 
strategical ability. His plan of cam-/|this game is not dependent on the seden- 
paign in 1900 and 1901 was well thought |tary virtues of old age. The match in 
out and carried out. More-| which Hilton was put out by young Wal- 
over, he was a humane and tactful offi- | do is described as nerve-racking from 
cer, and there are many who think that| beginning to end. The veteran British 
if he had had supreme command at the | player left the field badly worn out, and 
beginning of the Philippine trouble the/ pis conqueror appears to have been 
record would have been quite different| more than once on the verge of collapse. 
and not as disgraceful to the American People will still disparage the character 
nation. At any rate, Gen. MacArthur'| of golf for strenuousness, but in their 
was an unusually able and broadminded | hearts good Americans will conceive a 
oficer, of culture and charm, whose | greater measure of respect for a game 
staff was sought both by our officers and |that carries with it the possibility of 
by foreign attachés for its high tone | nervous prostration. 
and quiet efficiency. More than that, | 


Gen. MacArtl was singularly modest, | 
. , S Syndicalism seems to have had its 
never parading in public and never dab-| 


/run in England for the time being. Re- 
bling Altegether, he o> ports of the proceedings at the congress 
serves to be CeMENNUTES 48 8 Wty SS of British trade unions agree with what 
type of the American soldier, and there | 

observers on the spot have said con- 
cerning the state of exhaustion to which 
the labor unions in that country have 
been reduced by the series of bitter 
strikes, of which the dock strike was 

ithe last episode. In that series of gen- 

The difficulty of whistling down the/eral strikes, the champions of syndical- 
Philippine aspirations for independence | ism, or “one big union,” professed to 
'is materially increased by the establish-|see the beginning of the end of the 
ment at Washington of a monthly jour- | present industrial régime. Labor had at 
nal, called the Filipino People, by the| last awakened to the consciousness of 
Philippine Commissioner, Manuel L./|its powers when exerted in mass. Hence- 
Quezén. The avowed purpose of the) forth no mere petty local trade strikes. 
publication is the promotion of “the | One general strike after another was to 


ippines. 
tant of one of the best Wisconsin regi- 
ments of the Civil War, and came back 
as its colonel at twenty-one, wearing a| 
medal of honor for carrying its flag 
over the breastworks of the enemy when 
As a general 


in showed great 


as well 





in politics. 


is something quite fitting in his demise | 
in the of the brought 
back to Milwaukee from the battlefields 


midst men he 


of the South, just forty-seven years ago. 
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bring the economic life of the nation 
to a standstill and the capitalist class 
to its knees. But events have shown 
what events on the Continent had shown 
before, and what the astute Social-Dem- 
ocratic leaders in Germany have recog- 
nized: that the general strike means 
playing with fire. Unless those who 
initiate a general strike are prepared to 
go to the point of actual revolution, it 
can only spell failure. 





In Russia, in the autumn of 1905, a 
general strike forced the Czar to grant 
a Constitution; but it was a strike in 
which the entire nation, irrespective of 
class, participated. The nation could 
not repeat the effort; when the revolu- 
tionists proclaimed a second general 
strike in November of the same year, 
the attempt not only proved a failure, 
but brought about the loss of much that 
had been gained in the first assault. It 
is the theory of the syndicalist leaders 
that the general strike educates the 
working class for revolution, and that 
by dint of repeated attempts they will 
some day bring off a strike that will 
turn into a revolution. The contrary is 
true: every unsuccessful general strike 
leaves behind it a discouraged and dis- 
organized mass. 


The latest census returss from Ire- 
land indicate a continuance of the im- 
provement in regard to decline of popu- 
lation. The emigrants for the year are 
estimated to have numbered 30,000, 
which is 4,000 below the average for the 
last decade. The decline in population 
during that decade was only 1.2 per 
cent. It was 5.2 per cent. for the ten 
years preceding. Equally encouraging 
are the prison statistics, which show a 
reduction in the total number of pris- 
oners received during the year. Stress 
iz laid upon the difficulty of teaching 
the prisoners trades, since agriculture 
is the chief industry of the country and 
few of the prisons have land. The pic- 
ture is by no means that of a sinking 
ship which is often imagined. 

It is not Germany that we have to 
fear, after all, but our hereditary foe, 
England. Why? Because in her posses- 
sion of Bermuda she holds the key to 
the Panama Canal. This is the reason 
that she was so willing to agree to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and it is also 
the reason why we are lost unless we 





| maintain a fleet of overpowering facts about the great suffering among 
strength on the Atlantic. As a keen- teachers in Austria have again come to 
eyed journalist notes, “England has light in an effort to ameliorate thelr 
strengthened and strengthens to-day her condition. One of them who writes to 


West Indian squadron in proportion to the Frankfurter Zeitung says that in 
the growth of the United States navy, most teachers’ families the wolf never 
but always with the advantage that Ber- leaves the door. There is not only gen 
muda is so much nearer the Panama uine suffering, but often destitution, for 
Canal than the base for our Atlantic in many families the income does not 
fleet.” It follows, as the night the day, amount to ten cents per head a day. As 
that Bermuda, under her present own- a result, the teachers are driven to 
ership, constitutes a constant menace to every sort of expedient, out of hours 
the Monroe Doctrine. The wily British, and in vacations, in order to keep body 
in order to cover their own movement and soul together, even taking up the 
in this regard, have not hesitated to most humiliating pursuits. To be able 
launch reports of attempts by other na- also to carry on a trade is considered 
tions to interfere with our control of the | great good fortune. This correspondent 
canal, even casting suspicion upon their states that he knows a teacher who reg- 
ally, Japan. Worst of all, as we are re-| ularly picks up the remnants of the 
minded, Bermuda “was taken from us children’s luncheons at the close of the 
by a reprehensible trick, as any student junch hour, in order to take them home 
of American history can verify.” Our tp» his starving children. 

duty, then, is clear. Where is the man 





who will take Bermuda for us and ena 
: ir. WN ‘ rece otter 
ble us to sleep in security? Dr. Morrison's recent letter in the 
London Times, dealing with present 





conditions in China, has served to quiet 
There is one community of English- in part the stories of violent dissension 


men in which the outcome of the Olym- jb .tween President Yuan Shi-Kal and 


pic games was not received with bitter- the Radical party headed by Dr. Sun 
ness, and that is the British settlement Yat-Sen. Of course, differences do exist 
at Shanghai. The Celestial Empire be- 1 tween the Moderates of the North, as 


gins its comment on the result with represented by the President of the Re- 


“Hip! Hip! Hurrah:” for the Swedes, public, and the Radicals of the South, by 


vo] » th he / ric : 
and goes on to note that the Americans . 15m the late revolution was initiated 


were beaten for first place only because p+ owing to the peculiar politica) 
Ly j anke ar he yac *1. 2 
they did not take part in the yacht structure of China, the danger of these 


races. Yet the population of Sweden, differences to the young republic is 
this journal reminds its readers, fs less minimized. The loose, sprawling ag 
2 4 . T © 1 7. t ; : 
than that of London To be sure he gregation of provinces that make up 
Swede yere c¢ ing at me, anc ‘ ; 
Swedes were competing at hom nd the Chinese state is a perpetual guar 
therefore in considerable numbers, but antece against sudden change. A rebel 
this Tact Coes net Cotract from their vie- lion might be smouldering away for 
> wee oa lots r » ile 
tory in the eyes of this distant English years in one section of the country with 
newspaper. Nor does it look for the ex out greatly affecting matters at Peking. 
planation of their triumph to their It was this condition of affairs which 


American trainer, and proceed to de made a successful rising against the 
nounce such.careful preparation as un: Manchu dynasty so difficult. But once 
sportsmanlike, if not ungentlemanly. ne covehation tne ancesebel end the 0% 
On the contrary, it remembers that Swe- public 1s Installed at Peking, the same 
den is essentially agricultural. “There,” forces work in its favor. It is just the 
it finds, “is the substratum of success— opposite situation to that which pre 
open-air life, good lungs, hardy frames, vailed in France after 1789. In that 
strong muscles.” In addition to these, highly centralized state, no great event 
it points tothe Swedish method of phys- cant coset tm ene cattien of the eo 
ical development. try without producing a repercussion in 
every other section. A revolutionary tri- 
Our American school teachers fre- umph in Paris meant revolutionary 
quently have a habit of thinking them- ascendency pretty nearly everywhere 
selves much abused and underpaid. But else. Reaction at Paris meant reaction 
to teachers abroad the position of our in the provinces. Things are much less 
men often seems ideal. Just now the | ccherent in China. 


‘The 


ler ot 


Nation 


of excite- 


ent and loot evokes such frequent de 


fortune, whose love 


mands on the American Government to 


protect its citizens abroad. 


Highly significant, too, is the record 


of military operations during this lat 


est revolution. As one goes through the 


spaper accounts day after day, the 


one of an uninterrupted series 


Govern- 
by 


the Nicaraguan 
The 


volutionists ended in their defeat, 


for 


ries 


forces first attack the 


and 


that moment their fortunes stead- 


Here 


rom 


declined was no evidence that 


ily 


the Nicaraguan Government had broken 


no long deadlock as 


reatened condition oi 


o have remained a 


Our representatives in Nica 


to call for protect 


But 


umption 


following 


iippene d 
\Iatagcal 
iatagaipa 


lIiut to our own Stat nt anal 


loose ralpa for 


had been 


It must have ‘ with relief 


il Southerland’s recent report 


conditions at that plaee are “exag 


all is that 


short space lt a 


ve should have g o far to un 


one 


valiant campaign | behalf of 


and international 


centred about 


ars now 
up Mr. Ti 
tremendous 

xerted in o1 
Mexico 

long 


Mr 


after holding fart 0 


of national honor 


wavering in regard to 


Within the few days there 


past 


a sudden and violent outburst 


of intervention talk. 
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Language of por- 
tentous gravity is employed in Washing- 
ton dispatches about the state of mind 
The 
alleged 
change, are, however, eithér not assign- 
all 


Vagueness. 


now obtaining in official circles. 


reasons for this change, or 


ed at or indicated with extreme 
The only thing that seems 
that 
near to him 
of 
in a far greater degree than 
If this be 


true, the time has come for impressing 


to appear with clearness is 


President Taft 


any 
and those 
are entertaining the idea interven- 
tion 


the 


was 


case a short time 


ago. 


upon the President in the most solemn 


possible way the tremendous character 
of the responsibility which he will as- 
sume if he should venture upon such a 
step, or if, by calling Congress together 
should take action 


Before 


in special session, he 


pointing towards such a step. 
taking upon his conscience the burden 
or an act fraught with consequences of 
he 


has 


incalculable and duration, 
ask 


been established, beyond the peradven- 


gravity 
must himself whether there 
ture of a doubt, the imperative neces- 
sity to do so. Unless this question can 
be answered unmistakably in the affirm- 
ative, his duty to his country, to Mex- 
ico, and to humanity commands that he 
shall firmly abstain from it, no matter 
how plausible the reasons in its favor 
which may be urged by those in his im- 
mediate environment, by interested par- 
ties here or in Mexico, or by the voices 
which represent a shallow and thought- 
less patriotism. 

THE 


SYRACUSE GATHERING. 


Syra- 


The 


cuse—plainly 


Progressive gathering at 


more of an assemblage 


than a convention—displayed much of 


that same fervor, earnestness, and be 


lief in its regenerative power which was 


so noticeable at the Chicago Roosevelt 


Convention. The spectacle was for the 


newspaper correspondents again a most 


unusual one, for it was more nearly a 


gathering of sociologists and _ social 


workers than of politicians, or of politi 


cal workers, or the usual delegates. 


There appeared also to be more manifest 
than at Chicago the feeling that this is 
a wonderful new social movement, aside 
personality, and one 


trom Roosevelt's 


is bound to endure, If not an 


of 


that up- 


the people, it is ome 
of 


the 


rising one, 


members feel, those who work for 


the people. In eyes of the settle 


ment workers, it is humanity throwing 
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off its chains. They who work for oth- the social workers—that those who are than vocational raining 


“The 


ers have had years of labor to establish |closest to these heart-stirring social work of the school.” declared 


themselves and their profession; why Problems are often the least able to County Superintendent, roundly 


is it not right, they ack, that they, the view the problem as a whole, to hold put the pupils on a self-supporting 


. P he . " re > ive? re thers no 
keenest of social observers and stu- ‘© Proper perspectiy Al here not 


» often among them those who in their 


dents, should now come into their own? - ical avenue to the ultimate acl 
Well, it suggests nothing so much as spiritual pain are too impatient Ost | of that purpose Not many d 
the enthusiasm of that first revolution- loose from all their bearings, and el Superintendent J. M. Greenwood 
ary assembly in Paris in June, 1790, come every suggested reform, the wild sas City gave an address to hi 
into which they carried a man a hun- “* aE BEAVS THREE Che Detter? n which he, too, dealt with the 
dred and twenty years old, the “Eldest As to the moral obscuration of thos vocational training After 
ef the World” Carlyle dubs him, that ° this group who would directly tie up vhat he had said upon 
his fading eyes might yet dwell upon good causes to a man of Mr. Roosevelt's months before, that unless t 
the convention which was to regenerate “"Stable character, overweening person- | on is intelligently directed, it 
this terrestrial sphere. Not that we! ambitions, blind egotism, and proven ire what is sound in our seh 
would sneer or gibe at either. The spir- | “°® hery, we have in the past express out benefiting anv considerabk 
it of unselfish reform which actuated ed ourselves vigorously enoug! cae of persons, he expressed his ag 
many of the men and women at Syra- these newer “ministers of social justice with the conclusions of Edw 
cuse is to be welcomed in public life; should deliberately espouse the doctrine ey, former Superintendent of 
its absence has been but too sharply ° seeking to do good without regard to hools. who returned some mo 
felt. Where, for instance, were our social t#e means employed, seems to us one of from a study of the vocationa 
workers in 1898, when some rebels in the most discouraging signs of the times ol Germanys Austria, and Sw 
the Citizens Union offered to Colonel! [Bere are even professional teache i Cool olds that the period 
Theodore Roosevelt the nomination of thics among them: But waiving this hood, by which he means the ye 
Governor? Their social consciousness | ‘© would not deny that th —= six to sixteen, should be press 
was not then so keenly awake as now, @24 the character of the gathering, will general “cultural” education 
When the valiant colonel, fresh from make a powerful appeal to the elector quate attention to the training 
Kettle Hill, threw over the independent ®“ which no one can overlook, least of and hand, and that even st 
nomination at Senator Platt’s request 4!! the professional politiciar rhis itional training, the al f 
and declared those men to be falsifiers Wil! be heralded as an unbossed Con should not be abandoned 
who thought they had his word to stay Yetion, and the seething discontent in How thoroughly “reactionar) 
on the “goo-goo” ticket, the indepen- the State, od which we have so often bieseet 86wand-—an Superi 
dent movement went by default. The @lled attention, will be mightily at Greenwood and those who thi 


social workers of that day voted for tracted by it. him' He ha ven dared t 
thi i AS Vel i ee 0 


Boss Platt’s ticket with all the “yellow And this feeling will be strengthened 


the amusement theory of educi 
va” neeriogd 1 kee by so. by that flash of unforeseen enthusiasm 
dogs” carried into office by Col. Roose- ”: been carried to a ridiculous ext: 
> ‘ re ite conte Z sr Which led the Convention, after long 
velt, and were quite content that their early studies—reading, writing 
hero should take his: weekly breakfast “'angling over two candidates for the 
’ ing, arithmetic, grammar, geog 
- sc Ple , e ‘ roy nomination for Governor, suddenly to 
with Boss Platt to counsel and plot for and United States history—aré 
the week ahead hoose instead a third man, fully as 


worthy of the office as either, and prob 


But passing over ancient history, we form an infinitely better ba 
, , ably stronger as a candidate than either 
confess that, with all our respect for the . S for the child's future progress 1 
, , ‘ Oscar S. Straus has behind him an hon eae 
sociologists and workers who dominated amount of half-learned misc« 
= . , orable record of public service as well 
the 1,500 delegates at Syracuse, the gath i tuff picked up at random fron 
, . , as an unblemished characte With him 
ering was topheavy. Take the list of ous departments of ence, art 
for the head of the ticket, and with the 
the platform-makers; is there not a trifle agriculture. history, or literatu 
, remainder of it of good quality, the 
too much sociology; does it not smack is downright educational here 
. . : ws Progressive party enters upon its can 
too much of the East Side or West Side -diapii . bot he and Superintendent 
; : yaign in New York State in a position 
settlements? Is this assembly really the . ought to be excommunicated fe 
: of undeniable strength The campaign 
cross-section of the population the ideal ng, and especially for publish 
: — for Mr. Straus is one which will have to 
aemocratic body should be? Those were iews If an eight-year-old bo 
; be seriously reckoned with, and which 
amusing stories of the labor man who prefers the saw or the needle 
; both of the old parties will be put to 
wanted more “labor bunkum’” in the plat books that his elders have pr 
‘ : their trumps to meet 
form; and of the farmer delegates who ho are these superintendents tl 
reminded the men from the slums that should say the child nay? | 
seme of the people of New York State WORK AND PLAY IN EDI CATION open secret that we have failed 
live elsewhere besides in the tenements. Teachers in Cook County, Illinois, endeavor to compel our child 


Is it really wise and democratic to let took violent exception the other day to learn; if we are not to be 


and vocational training is the 


the right studies for boys and zg 


any group, whether of laboring-men, or the remark of Superintendent Maxwell cajole them, their outlook for a1 


philanthropists, or farmers, dominate? of this State, that concentration as @ tion is hopeless Let them | 


Is it not a truism—particularly so of study should receive great: attention kindergarten, and make thet 
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lection of studies as soon as they evince 


a desire to choose; so they shall be will- | 


ing to remain in school and shall come 
out in the end scholars to be proud of. 

This pleasing hope is a little shaken, 
to be sure, by considerations put forward 
in an article in the Educational Review 
entitled 
trast being between English and Amer- 
ican their attain- 
ments and their ability to master intel- 
lectual The unfavorable reports 
made to the officers of the Rhodes Trust 


university men in 


tasks 
Oxford tutors concerning the schol- 


ability of Rhodes scholars, 
printed in the fifth annual report of the 


by 
asti our 


Carnegie Foundation, may be summar- 


ized in the testimony of one of them: 
“As a general rule, they know nothing 
well, but something about a great many 
kind of 


from attending public 


things—the knowledge you 


might get lec- 
That 


engraved over the door of a thousand 


tures.” last phrase ought to be 


university lecture rooms, as a warning 


to lecturer as well as auditor. 


been in the habit of looking upon Ger-| 


many as the exponent of thoroughness, 
but our undergraduates may congratu- 


“Oxford—a Contrast,” the con-| 


We have | 


DISAPPOINTING VACATIONS. 
The tide of those returning from va- 
‘cation comes streaming into the cities 
from all sides, thronging docks and rail- 
i|way terminals, trying the backs and 
souls of baggagemen, and making them 
a shade more vicious in their profes- 
'sional conduct than usual. This host 
divides into two parts. On one side is 
|the group of those who have found com- 
|plete satisfaction in their outing. They 
come wrapped in garments of content 
jand tan. Mingled with them, however, 
|is that unfortunate second group of the 
disappointed. They have failed to get 
either the profit or the joy they looked 
for. Accordingly, they either enlarge 
upon their disappointment or steal away 
to sulk in their tents. So large is this 
second group that it is worth while to 
investigate the causes for its being. 

By their choice of a vacation spot too 
|many people nowadays are keyed up to 
ithe highest pitch of expectancy. Their 
|perusal of guide-books and transporta- 
ltion-company “literature” 
them see in vision nothing short of par- 
adise. As this is not to be found any- 
where in life, obviously they are bound 


late themselves when they approach the | 


standards in this respect of outworp 
England 

Princeton's adoption of the preceptor- 
jal system was a signal recognition on 
the part of one of our great universities 
of but the 
eal sign of that lack has been in exist- 


It 


of this want thoroughness, 


longer is the endless 
of 
of 


ence much 


“courses,” the infinite 
field 
Instead of a subject, 


At 


multiplicity 


ubdivision the of knowledge 
ind investigation 
bot- 
We 


ad- 


a segment 
of 


our students study 


tom, it is a question ideals 


pride ourselves on our breadth; we 


mire the versatile man. The master of 


one thing we may have to employ now 


and then, but he is not the man who 


evokes our enthusiasm. 


atage, this attitude is natural 


if not Inevitable. But we have played 


too long behind that great 
If 


training should help to open our eyes 


the coward 


bulwark “pioneering.” vocational 
to the fact that education is as serious 
as that most serious of all matters with 
go far to 


other 


us, business, this gain may 


offaet 


tions 


the loss suffered in direc- 


In a pioneering | 


enough, | 


to meet with disillusion and regrets. | 


Their roseate dreams once shattered, 
they are completely benumbed at being 
stranded in an “unpleasant” place. They 
look upon the dark side of their sur- 
roundings. They persist in this, taking 
a sort of mournful pride in the lack of 
conspicuously attractive points. They 
see the place, not for what it is, but for 
much it falls short of what they 
As a naturai result, they set- 


how 
expected. 
tle into a mood of apathy. But the true 
and philosophic way to make the most 
of what is thought a bad bargain has 
been set forth by Stevenson in one of 
his essays, “On the Enjoyment of Un- 
pleasant Places”: 


It is a difficult matter to make the most 


of any given place, and we have much in| 


our own power. Things looked at patient- 
one side after another generally 
showing a side that is beautiful. 

I have often been tempted to put 
forth the paradox that any place is good 
enough to live a life in, while it is only in 
a few, and those highly favored, that we can 
pass a few hours agreeably. For if we only 
stay long enough we become at home in 
neighborhood. Reminiscences spring 
like flowers, about uninteresting cor- 
ners We forget to some degree the su- 
perlor loveliness of other places, and fall 
into a tolerant and sympathetic spirit which 
is ite own reward and justification. Look- 
ing back the other day on some recollec- 
tions of my own, I was astonished to find 


from 
by 


ly 
end 


the 
up 


how much I owed to such a residence; six 
weeks in one unpleasant country-side had 
done more, it seemed, to quicken and edu- 
|ecate my sensibilities than many years in 


' 


| Places that jumped more nearly with my 
inclination. So, wherever a man is, 
he will find something to please and pacify 
|him; in the town he will meet pleasant 
faces of men and women, and see beauti- 
| ful flowers at a window, or hear a cage- 
bird singing at the corner of the gloomiest 
| street; and for the country, there is no 
country without some amenity—let him only 
| look for it in the right spirit, and he will 


| surely find. 





Another sort of person unhappy in 
| holidaytime is the man who likes a place 
well enough as a place, but is discon- 
| tented on account of its familiarity. Be- 
cause he has seen it all time after time, 
he is envious of the thousands who 
|every summer roam the world in search 
of novel and wonderful sights. Yet 
|those who go abroad every summer lit- 
tle dream that near their own familiar 
homes is to be found perhaps equal beau- 
ty. Meanwhile, those near home bewail 
the fact that they cannot travel. Their 
,eyes are closed to the vision at hand. 
Lowell tells a pointed anecdote: 


has made'! 


I was walking through the Franconia 
Notch, and stopped to talk with a iermit 
who fed with gradual logs the unwearied 
teeth of a saw mill. At length I 
asked him the best point of view for the Old 
Man of the Mountain. 

“Dunno—never see it.” 

Too young and too happy either to feel 
or affect the juvenilian indifference, I was 
sincerely astonished, and I expressed it. 

The log-compelling man attempted 
justification, but after a little asked, “Come 
from Bawsn?” 

“Yes” (with pensinular pride). 

“Goodle to see in the vycinity o’ Bawsn.” 

“O, yes!” I said, and I thought—See Bos- 
ton and die! 

“I should like, ’awl, I should like to stand 
on Bunker Hill. You've ben theer offen 
likely?” 


no 


N—o—o,” unwillingly, seeing the little 
end of the horn in clear vision at the ter- 
minus of this Socratic perspective. 

“"Awl, my young frien’, larned 
neow that wut a man kin see any day for 
nawthin’, children half price, he never does 
Nawthin’ pay, nawthin vally.” 


you've 


see. 


| So the world goes, one man taking 
|time and money to get within view of 
| what the other man never thought of 
|raising his head te see. The persons 
| who must stay in a familiar spot 
| would be spared much discontent could 
|they but realize what vistas lie all 
labout them. Perhaps “Nawthin’ pay, 
inawthin’ vally” must ever remain a 
law of human nature. But, as the phil- 
losophic critic concludes, “there is one 
exception, wise hermit—it is just these 


| gratis pictures which the poet puts in 
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his show-box, and which we all gladly | five abstractions are acts, and are prop-| 
pay Wordsworth and the rest for a peep lerly expressed by verbs; one is a dead 


The divine faculty is to see what ™etaphor, which does not express the | 
| thought better, or indeed as well, as an 
It is true that this can be 


at. 
everybody can look at.” 
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write good English? 
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| adjective. 
\simply expressed in English: 


|/you remember what he said, as I told 


|it, you will know something of what 
Why is it that so few persons can' | kind of a man he is.” 


It can be so put, 


I do not mean) | but the point is, that it is not so put; 


English distinguished in style, but just ‘the roundabout way is the usual way in 
good English, that says what it means) |English, whereas the straight way is 
clearly and says nothing else. This | not only the usual way in Greek, but it 


complaint is made by those who have is the only right way. 


to teach college freshmen; and the fault 


I take a few 
| more instances from a novel I happen 


does not end with freshmen. A circular |to be reading: 


of the English Board of Education says: 
“The weight given in entrance examina- 
tions to Scripture knowledge often ap- 
proaches vanishing point.” 


marks or none,” and the mixed meta- 
phor only obscures. Quis 
ipsos custodes—who will look after the 
literary police? 

Now perhaps the most effective way to 
make our thoughts clear is to express | 
them in a foreign language: and this | 
is true above all of Greek. The faults 
of modern English, as generally written 
—dead metaphors, abstractions, peri- 
phrases—are found equally in French 


and worse still in German: but not in} 


classical Greek. English may be clear: 


Greek must be clear, or it is not Greek. | 
If, therefore, the pupil is trained to ex- | 
press his thoughts in Greek, he is nec- | 


essarily trained to express his thoughts 
clearly. 

For this sort of training the Greek 
language has merits that no other lan- 
guage has, at least in the same degree. 
I place first, as most important, the 
merit of truth; I mean, that the words 
correspond to the sense more exactly 
than in any other language. This is 
most important, because* no one can 
learn Greek at all without learning this, 
and thus it affects not only the scholar 
but the boy of moderate powers. Let me 
take a few instances: 

The observant reader, who has marked 
our young lieutenant’s previous behavior, 
and has preserved our report of the brief 
conversation which he has just had with 
Captain Dobbin, has possibly come to cer- 
tain conclusions regarding the character o1 
Lieutenant Osborne. (“Vanity Fair.) 


This would be in Greek: 


I had hoped to chcer him with the story of 
}a visit I had by chance paid that afternoon 


|to the Asolando tea room 


It means: | 
“Scripture knowledge often gets few! 


Ebcixnvgga wepi pernuBpiay iv 
xanryAcig «ai rair’ 
cvbpave abtév. 
Notice the string of prepositional 
phrases, and again abstract nouns to 
| express acts: the form also of the sen- 
jtence is such, that it might end at 
| “visit,” “paid,” “afternoon,” or “‘tea- 
|room”: whereas the Greek has three 
distinct parts, each complete in itself, 
jand no part of each is such that it can 
|be dropped: 


Gavpacia rs 


elyow dy we Senytiotac der’ 


custodiet | 


He could never overcome to 


| sea-sickness. 


a tendency 


"Aci évaveia, ob8 hw dxos ovddv. 


Again an abstraction without a pic- 
|ture, and a meaningless metaphor. 


It was over a eup of tea in the Asolando 
that Bennet made the first notes for his 
revolutionary essay on the Sapphic frag- 
ments in a dog-eared text still treasured 


among the Room’s memorabilia 


*Evraida 8% wpwrov avrogyediales 6 Bevetos dua 
Tivev To wepi rar LarWois. orep «ai RuedAe wavras 


Togovroy éxmAnrreyw. «eitar $2 cai viv woren Oncavpds 


Td) BiBAiow wavy cararerpuudvov, dv & yéypanrtrac ta 


Vrouvhuata éxeiva. 


Six prepositional phrases, only 
finite verb; and this to express two main 
thoughts and two subordinate thoughts. 
Notice how the epithet “revolutionary” 
is made to imply what ought to have been 
clearly said. This is another common 
English fault, which is greatly favored 
by politicians: many of their epithets 
imply the logical fallacy of begging the 
question which they are expected to 
prove, but a course of Greek would ena- 


one 


| ble the hearers, if they wished, to detect 


Ei édvénces drra pew mpiv éroincer & Tewpyds, 
Grra & alwevy ob woddd bvra re TovAdAuy, os «ai 
dye Sepyoduny, iows fby cai repi abrod caravevénxds 
wes olds éorw. 

You see that the English does not 
make it clear that our young lieutenant 
is Lieutenant Osborne; says the same 
thing twice when the observant reader 
marks; does not make clear how the re- 
port is preserved; and uses five abstrac- 
tions which call up no image whatever, 
“behavior,” “report,” “conversation,” 
Four of these 


“conclusions,” “character.” 


these fallacies. I have omitted to note 
other faults, such as using long Latin 


|words when a short English word does} 


better. This is sometimes done on pur- 
pose, to throw an air of mystery over 
a simple thing, for fun, but most of 
these sentences are not meant to be fun- 
ny. Another misuse of the epithet, com- 
mon enough, must be mentioned: when 
it is used to throw in something by the 
way that really belongs to another part 
of the passage, or does not belong to it 
at all: 





“If you 
LEARNING ENGLISH THROUGH THR | DYe noticed what Osborne did, and if 


The team spoke well for Miss Hollister’s 
stable, and the liveried driver kept them 


moving steadily. 


Why liveried? A liveried driver drives 
no better than a driver without livery 
the word has no meaning there unless 
there is a logical link. If it was worth 
|while saying that he wore livery, it 
|should have been said earlier. 

The passage also contains other 
faults. What did the team say? That 
the stable was good? The author means 
that the horses were good, not that 
these horses proved that there were oth 
er good horses in the stable, or that the 
stable was good. It is strange that the 
team should speak at all; that has hard 
ly happened since Balaam’'s day: but if 
the team does speak, why should it be 
nothing more to the point than this 
“The good horses proved that her horses 
were good.” In this passage, the au 
thor’s democratic love of show peeps 
out: but this type is generally found with 
the sentimental and picturesque touch 
Examples are: “She leaned her smal! 


oval head against his broad, hairy 
breast.” “She opened her blue eyes at 
him.” “He followed the black-robed fig- 
ure.” “She tapped her little foot.” But 


in these the color or size or shape has 
nothing to do with the point. This vic: 
is seen even in good authors; as when 
Prescott says (“Peru,” I, 381) in de 
scribing an assault, “they poured into 
the plaza horse and foot, each in his 
own dark column.” These picturesque 
expressions are highly offensive in Greek 
prose; they are not so in English, only 
have allowed ourselves to 
It is greatly to our bene 
language where 
allowed 
Latin is like Greek 
t than modern lan 
far behind Greek 
Latin has no ar 
the indirect con 
more artificial 
of a finite 
thoughts ar 
advantage, b« 


because 
think loosely. 
fit, then, to 
such things are 


we 


study a 
not 
degree, 
Latin is more dires 
guages, but it falls 
This is partly because 
ticle, partly because 
structions are stiffer 
and do not always admit 
verb. In expressing how 
related, Latin 
cause it is very and its rules 
strict: but here, the Greek 
can do as well if necessary, though it 
prefers liveliness In directness, sim 
plicity, truth to life, the Latin falls far 
short. 

I have now shown that the Greek lan- 
guage has merits which most other lan- 
guages have not, and none in the same 
degree. 

I have of set purpose confined this 
proof to the elements, to that which 
every one who learns Greek must learn 


In some 


has some 
concise 


very even 


and must continually practice: it ap- 
pears to be highly useful that boys 
should be practiced every day in the 


art of saying exactly what they mean 
But for those who advance further, the 
language has other shining merits, 
which I think no one will dispute. No 
language can express so many fine vari 
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ations and shades of thought. Thus the 
student has to carry further the art of 
saying what he means. English has 
often one expression for two distinct 
thoughts: and when this is so, the two 


always come to be confused, and the 
untrained mind thinks that there is 
only one For instance: “if I write” 


has not the same in the following: 


sense 


give my Kind re 


B. If! I will 


write 


ples 


iis is oniy one of a thousand exam- 

The number of parti- 
represent shades of feel- 
ing, that they can only be rendered by 
tone, gesture, movement of the face. 
There are of verbal inflections, 
each with its part to play. The learner 

always learning new varieties of ex- 


enormous 


cles so many 


scores 


pression; few indeed learn all that can 
be learnt of the Greek language, and 
what it can do. If I do not dwell on 
this, it is because no one will deny it 
My point is, that the process of mak- 
ing the thoughts clear, which we saw 
in the element is carried on to very 
high refinement by further study This 
kind of training will be of great benefit 
to the ordinary mind: a great natural 
genius may do without this or any other 
training of the sort but our schools 
are full of ordinary minds, not great 
natural geniuses 

But some one may say, these things 
ire not quoted from English classics. 
One of them is: the rest are quite fa 
millar English style, as all readers will 
agree But further to meet the objec- 
tion, I will take a few sentences from 
a good translation of a Greek classic, 
where the Greek has no style—it is 
merely Greek—aend the English is meant 
to have styl I open the book at ran 
dom 

t? K r designat t have suct 
ttached to } reon as will enabl 
} for ! on unwilling 
I he supposi 
I I he y mnetitu 
\ ; 

" wes éAAovra BagiAciew iayve 

. sf av vera Piracvervar Trove MA 
” ’ r fapyers ‘ ap «<aTa vopor 
‘ “ Aristotle I’ 

I Greek has only one abstract noun 
fores the English ha five of 
which two are foisted in without need 
(“person supposition’ } one repre- 
ent an action (obedience), one a 
tk riptive word aupros } Ww: re 80 

ed to these things, that a simple ren- 
dering would sound to most ear bald. 
My point as before is, not that English 
annot be imple, but that it not, 
and that Greek study may help to mend 
thi Things are still worse in meta 
physica and other kinds of philorophy; 
where even in technical subjects Greek 
words always mean something: the very 
tern of grammar record to the stu 





scholar’s mind. Cicero, who invented 
most of the Latin terms of philosophy, 
cannot always be understood without 
Greek; but Plato, in his most abstruse 
parts, uses words which human beings 
could use in their daily life. It is thus 
that all arts and sciences seem to live 


when we read of them in Greek: in Eng- | 


lish, how dead they are! and how fear- 
ful is the jargon of books on plants, 
animals, the earth, Mendelism, pragmat- 
ism, and all the other isms and ologies. 
I have listened to a skilful coach teach- 


ing boys botany for an open scholar- 


ship: a large part of his work was to) 


write on the board huge compounds in 
outward appearance Greek, which each 
described some harmless flower. The 
men of science so-called—I say so-called 
not to cast contempt on nature, but to 
protest that this word applies to know- 
ledge of man’s mind no less—who hate 
Greek like poison, use its dictionary to 
compound the most horrible simples. 
They are hoist with their own petard. 
Intoxicated with the exuberance of their 
own verbosity, they lose the power to 
speak as human beings, and not only 
fail to express any meaning they may 


have, but fall into fallacies of reason- 
ing. I will quote here an instance, chos- 
en because the reviewer in the Athe- 
nrum (1910, p. 737) chose it for spe- 
cial praise, as a “specimen of argu- 
ment”: 

The whole species of giant armadillo hav- 
ing been destroyed by the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the latter’s teeth formation rendered 
it impossible for him to prey cn any ani 
mal The sabre-toothed tiger thus found 


himself in proncunced and fatal physiologi 

al isolation, which is only one of the many 
of retribution 
from a dysteleological life 


startling symptoms arisiag 


I must first translate this into Eng- 
lish, that you may see what it is meant 
for—not what it means: that we shall 
see later: 

The sabre-toothed tiger had teeth s80 
shaped that he could not eat anything but 
the giant armadillo When he had eaten 
all the giant armadillos, there was nothing 
left for him to eat Last of all, he died 
algo This startling, but it often hap- 
pens so, because nature punishes’ those 


reatures which 


I confess I cannot make out what the 
does mean, but to see that 
unpardonable sin was that 
Men of science so- 


rest I seem 
the 
he was a specialist. 
called in the as their 
tiger, when their sabre-teeth have 
devoured all those have studied 
Greek and the art of saying what they 
mean, they will find themselves in pro- 
nounced and fatal physiological isola- 
unless they have mean- 
while learn one sabre-toothed 
tiger can eat another. It was unkind in 
the reviewer to choose this as a speci- 
men of argument; for in the first sen- 
tence our author has not said what he 


tiger's 


err same way 
and 


who 


tion, used the 


to how 





| dent something of what goes on in the|means; he has said this: “Because all 


the armadillos were eaten, therefore the 
tiger’s teeth were so formed that he 
|could not eat anything else.” And what 
\is “pronounced isolation”? There is no 
|reference in the argument to the pro- 
nunciation either of the tiger or of the 
‘armadillo. We are left to guess what 
word the tiger pronounced when he 
found that the armadillos were all done. 
“Physiological isolation’ means, I sup- 
pose, that the tiger’s teeth were so shap- 
ed that he could not eat anything now 
that there were no more armadillos: 
which has been said once already. And 
is it a symptom of retribution, or the 
retribution itself, that the tiger had to 
starve? As to “dysteleological,” I give 
it up: but I guess that the tiger ought 
to have looked ahead, and got some 
other teeth ready for the time when 
the armadillos should be flo more. That 
is a good moral, fit for serpent-toothed 
politicians as well as for sabre-toothed 
tigers; but I must say the blame here 
seems to lie with nature rather than 
the tiger. It was a mean sort of trick, 
a bad practical joke: startling, I agree, 
but the tiger could hardly help him- 
self. The situation has its irony: if the 
tiger had known Greek he must have 
heard the proverb, “look to the end,” 
and a precious life might have been 
saved. 

If any one thinks that this is not a 
common style, let him purchase Sir T. 
Clifford Allbutt’s “Notes on the Com- 
position of Scientific Papers” (Macmil- 
lan): a good half-crown’s worth. Here 
speaks a distinguished man of science, 
whose words must carry weight: not a 
benighted classical man fighting in the 
last ditch to save his own skin. 

This last sentence is not meant to im- 
ply that the present writer so describes 
himself. No: he is rather holding a 
crown of gold over the head of one who 
rakes in the muckheap. Greek is more 
precious than fine gold: Greek is wis- 
dom, comfort, and delight. Its very 
dry bones, as some might call them, 
have been the subject of the foregoing 
words: even in these there has been 
shown to be profit for the humblest, the 
most stumbling learners. 

W. H. D. Rowse. 


Cambridge, England 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


Details which have now been made pub- 
lic in regard to the Widener Memorial Li- 
brary to be erected for Harvard, show that 
it is to be building of great size and 
scope, larger, in fact, than the Boston 
Public Library, and nearly as large as that 
| of New York The work of demolishing 
|Gore Hall is begin at once, and until 
the new edific: Randall and 
Massachusetts Halls will serve for li- 
brary. The structure will be 206 by 275 
feet in round figures, the longest dimension 
being north The main facade 
will front of the and 


a 


to 


is completed, 


and south, 


the Interior yard, 
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the main entrance will be directly south | the curiously sad rhythm mingled with a 


of Appieton Chapel. There will also be 
an entrance from the southerly side. 

The facade will be impressive. On a port- 
ico, 129 feet long, which extends along the 
front of the building and is reached by a 
flight of wide steps at a height of twelve 
feet from the ground, will rise twelve 
Corinthian co-umns, each forty 
Behind the portico the main doors open 
into the library. On the lower floor of the 





| 


feet high. | 


building, the ceiling of which is on a level | 


with the portico, will be large special 
reading-rooms for the departments 
tory, economics, and government, accom- 
modating about 150 students. On the first 
floor will be housed the Harry Elkins 
Widener collection. The dominating fea- 
ture of the second floor is to be the main 
reading-room, which will run across th 
front of the building facing the college 
yard, and extending 136 feet from east to 
west. It will three stories in height 
and have seating capacity for 375 persons. 
The card-catalogue will be on this 
floor at the head of the stairs, and behind 
this will be the delivery-room. On the 
third floor will be a large room for works 
on art archeology. The’ great 
cartography collection will also be housed 
on this floor. 


b e 


room 


and 


The top floor provides quarters for the 
English library; the classical library, and 
other collections, the bindery, and a photo- 
graphing-room. There will also be on this 
floor twenty rooms for seminars 
where teachers and their may 
within easy reach of the reference-room. 
Special attention has been to pro- 
viding facilities for research work. There 
will be no less than eighty private rooms 
for the of Harvard and 
scholars from other institutions who come 
to the Memorial Library for study. There 
will also be 350 small private studies, in 
which the books of a special subject may be 
brought together. 


or more 


classes be 


given 


use professors 


As yet, the cost of the new building has 
not been announced, but it will be consid- 
erably in of $1,000,000. The plans 
for the structure are by Horace Trumbauer, 
of Philade phia, who has done much archi- 
for the Widener family. It 
hoped that the work will progress 
the Memorial Library can be dedi- 
on in June, 1914 


excess 


tectural work 


is now 
that 


cated 


80 


commencement day 


Correspondence 


THE JAPANESE MASK PLAY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “Sometimes I have been puzzled to 
think where I am I have heard so many 
stories of the ultra-European ways and 
things here in thoroughly 
Hearn them! But I 
quite Japan this time, 
there's it—Japan with 
a for- 


Japan; how 


used to despise am 


certain I am in 
mistake about 
Thus 


and 


no 
poetry at 
eign critic 
lightedly 
No performance. 

Already from 
where we were 
heard the 


heart.” my friend, 
life exclaimed 


hurried to see a 


of art 


to me as we 


the outside of the house 
waiting for admission we 


long wallings, high notes, the 


de- | 


background of high, distinct declamation 


“Doesn't it sound to you as if it were 
an old cry, perhaps a thousand years old 
which has returned here to curse the mod 
ern Japanese civilization of the brandy 
|and-soda, single eyeglass kind’ The sad 
ness of tone bites one’s heart, doesn't it”’ 
he said. We smiled to each other, with 
acknowledgment on my part; and we enter 
ed the box. The quiet, even the no small 
measure of silence within, perfectly aston 
| ished him; I am sure it was the first time 


of his- | 


for him to observe how quietly a perform 


ance can be carried on if one wishes to 
He was delighted even with those wooden 
tablets, on which the names were written 


stuck on each box; he looked splendid, un 


doubtedly thinking he was among the se 
lect few In fact, everything is run on a 
small scale, the stage to begin with, and 
with only a small audience admitted. “What 
though the stage be small he began to 
say, “the performance simple and brief? 
That brevity is a great art 1 learned it 
in your Japanese poem a long time ago 
which is a song of crickets, a sigh and 
smile of flowers; limitation is tl secret 
of all highest art. How can you call your 
self an artist if you cannot put your soul 
of art within the limit of a smal! stage 
and within a short period of time? The 
brief time and the little stage are the sure 
proof of the mighty value of this No per 
formance as art. Look at the stage with 
its own roof; it has the dignity of its 


own existence which our Western stage has 


not; and that long gallery or bridge, along 
which the No actors move as spectre 
evoked from an unknown corner with the 
newest manner and attitude, is most satis 
fying with its suggestion of making a 
beginning and ending there; you might call 
it Life and Death. The No is the perfe 
tion of brevity of dramatic art; it might be 
compared with the Greek play or the mod 
ern Irish plays of Yeats and others. Our 
ordinary Western plays, doubtless, have a 
certain beauty of confusion; but we ars 
tired of it. Here we have the No whose 
monotone makes us perfectly wearied at 
first, but will be the source of no small 
delight for many cultured minds. And you 
have to see the pictorial side of those mag 
nificent dresses of stiff brocade which the 
actors wear dragging them along slowly 
to the cadence of the musi what epical 
dignity of the actors, and what a imple 
grandeur!” 

The No, or this mask pla is not the 
ereation of one time or on: iz it ha 
an old history, since it was born like a 
mystery from the national i 1lge ind 
love of literature and legend fr our 
almost blind belief in Buddhisr ind 
ghosts, which was encouraged first the 
feudal age by the Ashikaga lords fr the 
fourteenth century down to the close of 
the sixteenth century It was in those 
days that we formed the national epics, or 
poems—that is to say, the No plays It 
was the first time, and last, in the history 
| of Japanese literature to have the vari 
ous traditions and legends, the certain 
Buddhistic faith and imagination (those 
things hopelessly neglected by the aristo 
eratic literature of the Kyoto court in the 
former age), dressed in pure literature | 
said it was the last, because the novels 


piercing sound of flutes and tsuzumi, and'and dramas that were sent out later on in 
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in a 


the Tokugawa age were not large 


measure, new attempts from those o: ther 
but 
third 
the of 
eremonies and refined arts, may 
been the 


the time 


\shikaga’s only yah i 
the 


government 


an emphasis Y 


mitsu, lord of th: Ashikaga 


propagandist the tea 
be sé 


of the No 


the eight! 


have first 
of 


roughly 


ehncourager 
and at Yoshimasa 
lord 


have it 


it had been completed as we 


Ashik 


due tit 


the 


to-day In 
declined 
god 

of 


who 


ix 
most wonder 


the 


the Napoleon 


power and 
ful 


the 


war arose on horizon 
Hideyoshi! 
the 


art 


person 
hand, was a 
The 


of Japan, on other 


no small patron of and literaturs 


No Was not left in oblivion in his time, 
but many new pieces were added to the 
ilready great numbers of the repertory 
and alterations wer made in those il 
ready in pract When the tl : 
down to the Tokugawa feudal era f tl 
Seventeenth century th period of peace 
and prosperity it had become the most 
mportant factor of th nation’s lifs To 
recite lines fro t! Ni and to act 
the stage if possible, was regarded to | 
one of a gentleman's a plish nt tl 
No play, in contrast to tl 0 
att } dsthe t liz f ! noble pla 
of entertainment And » it is to-day It 
was thought even icred; and it began to 
issume the most ry role at a wed 
ding ceremon With singing of i 
passage fron rakasag your wed i 
wil] be sealed 

“Takasago th happy play elebrating 
constancy, endurance, health, and longevit 
is represented t an old man and an old 
woman busy in the work of raking uw 
pine needles under tl pine trees rh 
passage says True it is that these pine 
trees shed not all their leaves; their ver- 
dure remains fresh for ages long even 
among evergreen trees—the emblems ef ur 


changeableness—exalted is their face to the 


end of time—the fame ef the two pine tre 
that have grown old together What ars 
these two pine tres Who are the old 
man and woman?’ The ghosts of the trees 
are nothing but the old in and woman 
singing the age of golden and happy life 
Among some three hundred repertort 
now in existence. ther » other like 
“The Robe of Feather that will grace 
fully carry the delicat: tatuesque beaut 
of compositi and t It is tt 
ry of i fair a tne feather-fr f wa 
len by a in at Mi ine 
} r a 
r pl , 
Nit ‘ Inessa 
taught i Japan to be the height of 
ltured 
fir ta } i ] ’ ti th 
fair who ] ot fi ! t b 
ind sang 
Vals . 
Where ng ra ] the alr enshrow 
And weil the known pat f ! 
And she promised that she would dance 
the dance that makes the Palace of the 
Moon turn round and would lea ber 
dance behind as a token to morta! en 
if her robe could be restored her How 
ever, the fishermen doubted that she ight 
hurry home to heaven without dancing at 
all, then the fairy sald 
Fie on thee! The pledge of mortals may 
be doubted, but in heavenly beings ther 


is no falsehood 





creation of the 

of sutra or 
straying ghosts 
believed to enter 


No is the 
the 


name 


the 
by 


As I said 


age when, virtue 
Buddha's 


or 


holy any 


spirits in Hades wer 
no wonder that 
to deal with 
That ghostliness 


thought 


Nirvana; there is 
the 


ghosts 
appeals 
fancy of 
no agé It is 
of the Buddhistic belief, how- 
- fantastic, to stay poetical forever. Al- 
No’s repertories do not change, 
understanding will be 
that can keep al- 
have one 
flower 
on of her 
morning, and of her 
the other 
a longer lice 
ghost will disappear with 
the monk gives her a 
is nothing but a 


plays have those 


Buddhism 


even to the poetical and 


nodern age, because it has 


the essence 
the 
nception and 
they 
Here 
Glory”; 


it is thus 
we 
the 


account 


themselves 


Morning 


sh 
alled 
enter 
life of 


ealousies that 


ys fre 


play 


annot Nirvana 


short only one 


burn on seeing 


flowers who enjoy 


However her 
when 


ete 


satisfaction 


“ yn that rnity mo- 


erm 


ent. and to live In a moment is to live 


in the 
This 


with not 


age? 
mask 


affair, 

The 
to make real 
do you 


is the simplest 


play 
than three characters. 


characters are enough 
And how 


like to 


three 
many more 
know 


YONE 


move 


should 


poetry 


want I 


NoGucu! 


gust 


WORDS IN THE BIBLE 


rue Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


There has, I believe, been no com- 
tation of the number of words employed 
the Authorized Version the Bible 
George P. Marsh published his ad- 
Lectures on the English 
guage” in 1861, later writers having been 
ontent to employ his result, with or with- 
out acknowledgment. Marsh (p 263) calcu- 
the number as “somewhat fewer than 
ix thousand.” Last year, being the ter- 
entenary of the publication of the Author- | 


Sir 
Dp 
in of 


since 


mirable Laa- 


lates 


ixed Version. I undertook a new computa- 
tion of the number, employing for the pur- 
pose a much more complete instrument of 
research than was at Marsh's disposal— 
strong Exhaustive Concordance of the 
Bible.” 

No two calculators would be likely to at- 
tain absolute agreement with respect to the 
words to be included My own procedure 
has been as follows: all inflected words 


been reduced to their dictionary-form 
, of nouns 
the 


and thus counted only 


ha ve 


that is, possessives, plurals, et« 


and have been reduced to 


pronouns 
nominative singular 
and the same ie true of the inflected 
g., epeakeat, speaketh, | 
apoaking, all 

Present and past partici- 
ple used as adjectives or nouns, are count- 
and not merged | 
the thus | 


once 


forme of the verb: e 


apake apakeat apoke nn, are 


ounted as apeak 


1 as adjectives or nouns 


inder the type-form of verb 


Mark 13:8), “These are the beginnings of | 
sorrows": (Prov. 9:17), “Stolen waters are | 
sweet": of these there are 279, including | 
14 present participles used both as nouns 


| 
and ad ¢. g., (2 Sam. 18:27), “The | 


running of the foremost ta like the running | 
of Ahimaaz the son of Zadok”; (Lev. 16:13), | 


Bathe hie flesh Ho- | 


ectives 


in running water.” 


monyms, whether different parts of speech | 
from the same root or epringing from dif- 
ferent roots, are counted as separate word 

thus (Gen. 9:2), “The fear of you and the 
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most of | 


| would prefer to change the basis of calcula- 
|tion, the data given above should be suffi- 


| fessor Sadler. We speak of the “American 





dread of you”; (Gen. 15:1), “Fear not, | So much, at least, is true of “The Evolu- 
Abram”—(l1 Sam. 17:34), “There came & | tion of Educational Theory” (Macmillan), 
lion, and a bear”; (Gen, 4:13), “My pun-|by John Adams, professor of education in 
ishment is greater than I can bear’—| the University of London. As a whole, how- 
(Judg. 4:21), “He was fast asleep”; (Acta | ever, the book is disappointing. The first 
16:24), “made their feet fast in the stocks”; |of an ambitious series on The Schools of 
(Matt. 9:14), “Why do we and the Phari-/| Philosophy, under the editorship of Sir 
sees fast oft?” (Joel 1:14), “Sanctify ye a| Henry Jones—a series designed to supply 


fast”; of these there are 307. The follow-| the English reader with a history of phi- 
ing are counted as different words: Almug|losophy comparable to Ueberweg and Erd- 
and algum, alway and always, astonied |\mann—we should have expected it to be a 


and ustonished, betray and bewray, clad and | thoroughly reconstructive discussion of the 
clothed, compact and compacted, espy and| Whole field of educational philosophy. In 
spy, establish and stablish, estate and state, historical scholarship, comprehensiveness of 
incorruptible and uncorruptible, sometime |Teading, and critical insight, Mr. Adams 
and sometimes, straight and strait, thor-|is apparently well equipped for the task, 
oughly and throughly, travail and travel. | and the work is full of instructive passages. 
On the other hand, the following are not | But as a whole it is loosely constructed 
distinguished: ar and are, gray and grey, | #94 inconclusive. He begins, rather in- 
and naught and/|uspiciously, with a lengthy discussion of 
nought, vail and veil, wonderouslyand wond-| the distinction of educator and _ teacher. 


inatructer instructor, 


rously. Proper nouns and adjectives are | One is tempted to suggest, as a virtually 
excluded, with the exception of Almighty,|®“fficient definition for present purposes, 
Easter, Lord, Pentecost. All Hebrew and| that an educator is one who talks about 


|}education; and it is hard to see what is 
amen, hosanna, rabbi, and shibboleth. of | 4ined by the substitution of educator and 
Greek words, alpha and omega are excluded.| @@ucand” for the time-honored and fully 
On the basis thus indicated, I compute | *'8nificant distinction of teacher and pupil. 

the number of words in the Authorized | Plato the teacher is at least as impressive 
Version to be 6,568, If to these were added | ** Plato the educator. After several chap- 
the inflected forms of nouns, pronouns, or | ‘¢TS dealing with the data, the historical 
verbs, excluded as above, the total wouid|®4 pre-historic aspects, the social and in- 
be 9,884. Whatever error there may be in| 4!¥idual aims, of education, he reaches what 
these figures can hardly be considerable, | 8®¢™S to be his main task, a discussion of 
though it would be rash to claim for them | “@¥cational theory under the heads of hu- 
absolute exactness. If there are any who|™#2!sm, naturalism, idealism, and mater- 
jalism. Here he is most unsatisfactory. His 
el to formal definition, together with 
cient to enable the new total to be readily a wide, but her» confusing, knowledge of 
ascertained. ALBERT 8. Coox. | the facts, simply leaves his reader in doubt 
Tato Vatvenity, Gentenber «. |regarding the distinguishing motives of 

| these several tendencies and his own atti- 

| tude in relation to them. A certain unity 
| ts given to the discussion, however, as well 
|}as a present significance, by constant ref- 
Textbooks | erence to the issue of formal discipline— 
toma j of liberal culture versus specific, or voca- 

; tional, training. Mr. Adams is too clearly 
| alive to the complexities of the problem to 
Vatversity ef Manchester hes just | CO™mmit himself very flatly, but in general 
issued, as the fifth number of its Education- | he accepts what he holds to be the present 
al Series, a bulky “Outlines of Education | °°msensus of authority (to which, inéesd, 
Courses in the University of Manchester” | peat ste ut gpa ges olga Al 
(Longmans), the greater part of which con- cational eGucation; and in his final chap- 
sists of a readable and informing “Syllabus ter he offers & suggestive prophecy, which 
is unfortunately not elaborated, of a social 


Chaldee words are excluded, except alleluia, 





EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
The 


of a Course in the History of Education| 
in England.” by Prof. Michael E. Sadler. and educational order in which the distinc- 
But the document is more interesting as Gon of educated and uneducated will dis- 





|}appear, though the distinction, without, 
perhaps, the distinctive superiority, of lib- 
eral culture will still be retained. Alto- 
gether, we must say of this book that it 
|mainly reflects the bewildered suspense of 


one of a number of publications showing 
that the English non-conformist universi- 
ties have begun to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of expansion contained in the American 


idea of special professional training for | 
teachers. Conspicuous in this enterprise | ™°St intelligent persons at present regard- 


are the University of Manchester and Pro- | ing the ends and aims of education. 





| Among the untroubled minds we must 
|include Prof. Frank M. Leavitt, of the 
University of Chicago, who stands for vo- 
cational education because it is “real.” Ap- 
parently nothing else is real, and thus we 
must infer that all of the realities of hu- 
man life are contained within the work- 
shop. Fortunately, his “Examples of In- 
dustrial Kducation” (Ginn) is only inci- 
dentally a discussion of theory and may 
be recommended as a timely and well- 
executed record of conditions already es- 
tablished in an important movement. 

In James Phinney Munroe’s “New De- 
mands in Education” (Doubleday, Page) 
vocational training is only the first among 


idea” because the literature quoted is al- 
most exclusiv-ly American; and the atti- 
tude expressed in the references is often 
surprisingly naive and also somewhat per- 
plexing For the pedantry of scientific 
professional training, imported by us from 
Germany, is hardly congenial to the English 
mind, which, in matters of theory, places 
ite confidence in a background of liberal 
culture and knowledge of the world. Rather 
vague about sensory tests and question- 
naires, though respectful and admiring, the 
English works on education appear, so far, 
to be superior to our own in literary qual- 
ity and ripeness of view. 
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the real. This book is not a piece of cut 
and dried pedagogy, but a vigorous blast 
from one of wide experience as chairman 
and trustee against what he holds to be the 
futility of our schoole—as shown in the 
dominatien of the school by the college, the 
poor quality and umprofessiona) attitude of 
the teachers, the neglect of the individual 
needs of pupils, and, among other things, 
the worship of the Ph.D., which he frankly 
“the curse of American 


stigmatizes as 
scholarship and American education.” In 
the last indictment those who have seen 


“methods of research” extended to the sec- 
ondary schools may suspect that he is right 
His own programme is summed up in the 
magical word “efficiency.” This means first, 
of course, vocational and manual training 
As against Mr. Leavitt, unorthodox 
enough to say that manual! training may be 
recommended on the intellectual 
discipline. But the in- 
cludes everything else 

(who, of course, are now 
of the curriculum) are 
with reading, writing, 
demand also health 
truth-telling, clean 

work, readiness to comprehend, fertility of 
resource, vision, alertness, vigor, self-com- 
mand, dexterity—for the other half of their 
demands we must refer the reader to page 
33. One is always led to wonder whether 
those who are active in denouncing pres- 
ent conditions have figured out 
bility of uniting all their demands, whether 
they have counted the cost of individual 
instruction, and whether they have ever 
paused to reflect that the curriculum of | 
the three R's is itself the response to the | 
traditional demand of “the employers,” who 
have heretofore proclaimed that business 
could be taught only in the practice of busi- 
ness. 

An attractive little book, definite 
suggestions. and written with good taste and 
sound judgment, is Walter Sargent’s ‘Fine 
and Industrial Arts in the Elementary 
Schools” (Ginn) Mr. Sargent is profes- 
sor of esthetic industrial education 
the University of and his purpose 
is to outline a progression standards of 
attainment and m instruction suit- 
able to the several grades 

Calvin Dill Wilson's 
Through College and University” (McClurg) 
is a Baedeker for indigent and faint-heart- 
ed sub-freshmen, supported by statistics and 
results of questionnaires which shouid en- 
able it to serve also as a thesis for the doc- 
tor’s degree. If any intelligent youth of good 


he is 
score of 
programme also 
‘The 


to be 


employers’ 
the arbiters 
longer satisfied 
and ciphering, but 
character, honesty, 
willingness 


no 


living to 


in its 


and in 
Chicago 
of 


ethode of 


‘Working One's Way 


health doubts the possibility of “working 
his way through,” it is well that he be re- 
assured; but it is a pity that the book 
cannot be used to dissuade those who have 
no real taste for what the college is sup- 
posed to give 

John Palmer Garber'’s “Current Educa- 
tional Activities’ (Lippincott) is a record 
of educational thought and activity in the 
year 1911. It is a useful book for those | 


who wish to know what is being said and 
done. 
A similarly useful work is G. E. Part- 


ridge’s “Genetic Philosophy of Education” 
(Sturgis & Walton), in which the author 
has devoted himself, with heroic self-ef- 
facement, to systematic formulation of the 
educational philosophy of G. Stanley Hall, 
gathered from a bibliography of nearly 
three hundred titles In an introduction 





the possi- | 


‘ 


President Hall bears witness to the 
of the repres-ntation.” 


fidelity 


ENGLISH 


The new and revised edition of “English 
Composition in Theory and Practice” (Ma 
millan), by Professors Yerce, and 
MacCracken, and Messrs. May and Wright 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, has profit 
ed by a number of changes, and 
clearly one of the best textbooks 
kind. Certainly, no 
in comprehensiveness. The 
Whole Composition, the Paragraph, 
Sentence, and the “Right Word” 
usually thorough, especially 
in advance of the 
students are abundantly given to 
contain a variety of excellent illustrations 
All the “forms of included 
in the book, the sequence being Exposition 
Argumentation, Description, and Narration: 


Canby, 


is 
of 
with 


now 

its 
other it 
hapters on the 


the 


can vie 


are ub 


in disposing 
that 


and they 


misapprehensions 


discourse” are 


and in each case the discussion is suc- 
ceeded by a large number of “models Al- 
though many of these models are taken 
'from the writing of the day—more than half 
of them, indeed—the book hardly suffers 
from a cheap contemporaneity, since they 
are almost uniformly sound in style and re- 
spectable in substance But it is to be 
feared that the extract from the “sporting” 
columns of the New York Sun, which tells 
of a “rip-snorting tearing time’’ on the 
Polo Grounds, will win the attention of 
freshman students only too readily; it is 
hard to see why the authors of the book 
did not discard it in the present edition. 


As to the style of the text itself, most of 


the superfluous flippancies have becn rem- 


edied, though here and there the appeal 
to the student is so intimate that the au- 
thors have retained certain phrases of de- 
cidedly dubious repute, and it must be add- 
ed that the style is still ungraceful. if not 
stilted. 

Somewhat more old-fashioned in tone and 


treatment is Prof. William T. Brewster's 
“English Composition and Styl 4 Hand- 
book for College Students” (Century). De- 
spite the fact that the book runs to 500 
pages, it contains none of the nodels” 
so much in vogue to-day The four parts 
are devoted to Compositio: Style Dis- 
course, and Versification Concrete exer- 
cises, unusually well chosen, provide better 
and more ample suggestions for written 
work than the ordinary instructor is pre- 
pared to give. The chapters are eminently 
readable, and accord with the present ten- 
dency to a simple and philosophic, rather 
than formally dogmatic, manner of presen- 
tation; the first paragraph of the book, for 
instance, is a clear explanation of the dif- 
ference between speaking and writing. Used 
in conjunction with a good prose anthology 
or with “real books,” this textbook ought 


to prove highly serviceable, particularly in 


sophomore classes 
who seeks 


So many difficulties beset him 


to prepare a literature syllabus that can be 


used to advantage by lecturers other than 
the author and his colleagues, that Prof. 
E. A. Greenlaw’s excellent Syllabus of 
English Literature” (Sanborn & Co.) i8 
sure to be widely welcomed. It is a book 
of some 300 pages, half of which, being 


blank, are available for notes of any kind. 
Characteristics of literary movements, bio- 
graphical outlines, dates of works arranged 
according to genre, brief bibliographies, 
are all presented with such fulness 


etc., 





| at 


‘mature @sthetic 





and distinctness that the lecturer is freed 


from the necessity of dictating the elemen- 


tary information that deadens 


More 
needed 


ordinarily 
survey courses in English literature 
material is 


given than is normally 


in such by 
they fit, 
syllabus adapted to their aims 
of this 


years 


courses, so that instructors 


omitting and see 
find the 


idiosyncrasies 


emphasizing as 
may 
Several books 
published tn 


in our Judgment 


and 


kind have been recent 
flexible, con 
type, 


index 


ut none 80 


The 


and 


cise, and comprehensive paper 


and binding are attractive th: 


is adequate 
A novel 


Selections 


but little textbook 
from Boswell's Life of John 
(Merrill), edited by N. H. Batchelder 


which is to be used paralle) with Macaulay's 


sensible 


le 


son” 


essay on Johnson, both for purposes of il- 
lustration and of correction. There are no 
notes and elaborate introductory chapters, 
and none are needed Other material for 
the study of Johnson may be had conve 
niently in a volume recently added to Holt’s 
English Readings for Schools—‘Macaulay's 
Life of Johnson, and Selections from John- 
son's Writings,” edited by Prof. Chester 
N. Greenough, of Harvard University. This 
is equipped with a study of Macaulay, a 
chronological table of Johnson's life and 
times, excellent notes, and a few pages of 
capital “questions and topics for discus 
sion.” Several of Johnson's prayers, it 
might be added, are included in the sele« 
tions from Johnson's writings 

Whether, in the crowded programme of 
our grammar schools, there is room for in- 
struction in “Arbitration,” may well be 


questioned; whether this study might prof- 
itably displace some other, is perhaps also 
a matter for question. Whoever wishes to 
experiment has at hand a well-written book 


entitled “The Friendshipof Nations” (Ginn) 


by Lucile Gulliver, which is intended to 
be used as a supplementary reader, or at 
least aS a manual of exercises for the ob- 
servance of Peace Day 

4 book for teachers rather than pupils 
is Sources of Interest tn High School 
English” (American Book Co.), by (. Ed 
ward Jones, associate superintendent of 
schools in Albany, N. ¥ The vague titlh 
hardly indicates the contents of the book 
the results of an investigation, conducted 
in seven cities of New York State, into the 
attitude of pupils towards the prescribed 
as well as the voluntary, reading in Eng- 
lish literature The investigation ranged 
from the eighth grade of the primary 
schools to the third year of the high 
schools, inclusive, and the preferences of 
the boys and of the girls were tabulated 
separately Since the syllabus used in the 


seven cities (New York city apparently was 
conforms the college-en- 
the data and 
throughout most of the 
of the printed report 
in the accumulation of evidence rather 
the In the 
interest example, 


not included) to 


trance requirements conclu 
sions are applicable 
country he value 
lies 
than in inferences drawn mat 
of style, for the 
writer, after pointing out that this interest 
its highest that in plot at its 
observes that “this seems remark 
able, as no subject in the whole 
etudy is receiving apparently so much em- 
phasis as English composition’; but if 
in mind that style, as such, 
scarcely expected to interest 


and that 


ter in 


is below 
lowest, 
course of 
one 
can 
im 


bears 
an 
interest 


be 
sense, 





plot 
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of the material 
the | himself); much conversion of simple 
» English into Latin, in which the 
work should be largely oral; (4) the use of 
knowledge of French to help the 
pupils to a readier comprehension of Latin 


to provide most 
(3) 


sentences 


character inevitably overlaps «xpected 


lude 


no 


and 


does not interest in style 


in¢ 


e is by neans “remarkable 
detailed 
of 
The 


these 


book abounds in charts and 
. previous 
that ought to make teachers 


I 
in our high schools reflect forms; (5) judicious employment of English 
and 
The 
requirements 
(Cambridge University 


From the point of view of 


of prescribed reading in 
Mc i 


estigation 


had 


French cognates and derivatives 


ntly im to merit 
ind 
the reading habits 


the re 


perene first book to meet specifically these 
“A First Year Latin Book” 


Press; Putnam), by 


discussion 


sober 

is 
ot 

ad 


reading hat 


for 
easure 


in large 1 
and the 


are 


John Thompson 
the above requirements, too little oral work 
of translation 
Latin look strange 
American eyes. The use of French would 
be feasible it be 
whether, except in a few cases, the 
will be helped by his knowledge of 
language 
ful 


has 


yuntry in- 


ot all 


this 
ate BO provided, but the amount 

tha 

English into will 


fron 
to 
not here, and may 
doubted 
learne! 
that 

\ us 


Livy 


ilso 


Book of 


Edwards 


“First 
H. J 


Press ; 


edition of the 


been prepared by 


University Putnam) 
of 
principally 
the 
of th: 
simple 
full 


recent exe 


(Cambridge 
rhe 
levoted 

nected 


nearly is 
the 


foundations 


introduction fifty pages 


legends conu- 


of 


to 
tome and 
This 
comprehensive, 
the results 
rhe 
almost en- 
the 
of 
adequate, 


with 


regal period dis- 


but 


the history 


ion and 


is 


1OWs a acquaintance with 


study com- 
de als 


pertaining 


avation and 


tary is extensive, and 


with matters to his- 


narrative and with matters lan- 


The 


treatment 


former is entirely 
of the 
and sometimes trivial 


the 


language is vague 


pate Student 
historical 
to be told 
ourse rep 
the direct 

and lan- 
added the 
That the 


edition 


to appreciats 
do 
in 


pe rfex t 


mature enough 


dis 
that a 


ussion surely not need 
dis« 
of 


styl 


pluperfect indirect 


its a future 


4 section on Livy's 


might well have been to 


is is 


as it 
this 


long 
lack 


tion 
erious in 
Many the im 
too exte 
ated 


all 


information is 


of 


tories 


LANGUAGES 
div ide d 
with 


MODERN 


involved nsive 


ind 


are 
A French not into les- 


and 


grammar 
are rel to 
unprovided exercises for 


of 


in our schools and colleges. 


sons 


twenty-three in 


value to 
Such 
French 


the 


composition, is scant practical 
recent 


f ichers 


te 


history ethnology 


Sonnenschein's “New 
Grammar” (Frowde) if 
ommendations of the Joint Committee on 
is likely to be of 
students; 


a book as 


tatistics which 


even “based on 


re 
Grammatical Terminology” 
use but 
owing to the author's holding fast to 
impractical of 
will have to read through most of 


little to any private and 


these 


during 
hing of L 
Murray) 


" spelling 


lol the separation syntax from 
ohn 


1 idence 
book 
but 


the before reaching such an elemen- 


construction as the 
the 


tary important par 


here treated under genitive case 
151-2) 

A practical and book for be 

ginners is Félix Weill’s “French Newspaper 

Ke Book 


fr French 


titive 


interesting 


lary 


about ider (American Co.) Extracts 


said that om the best newspapers and 


periodicals, covering a wide range of sub- 


cts, are discriminatingly chosen; and the 
in the of Weilill's 
“Historical Reader,” 
and the 


compo- 


ot own I ‘ mie ‘ je 


und Gre editing, as case previous 


the 


Latin 


our own tn matter of | book, the French is 


the time painstaking accurate Besides vo- 


th 


are at ame more 


notes, exercises for 
the 
and a plan of Paris are added 

of Voltaire’s “Le Monde 
il “Zadig,” “Mempon,” “MiI- 
cromégas,”’ and the “Voyages de Scarmenta- 
do appear in the Oxford Modern Frenc hy} 


series, with Introduction and notes by H. W 


those the' cabulary and 
the 
the 


course 


briefly 


definite an in 


are aue-| sition based on texts, copious illus 


to 


't Important 


last re work | trations, 


of 


port 


Aas 


four years’ Five Contes 


They 


the 


| 
| 


iT Latin are comme va,” 
to about 
the 
in 


teacher 


limitation of the vocabulary 


the cor 2) larg’ 


Latin 


monest worda ‘ 
and 


“ad there the 


oral question answer 


the text re is' Preston. The motes are copious and helpful, 


! 


and the makeup of the book is in accord- 
ance with the high standard with which the 
preceding volumes of the series have made 
one pleasantly familiar. 

J. G. Robertson's “Outlines of the History 
of German Literature” (Putnam) is in a 
sense an abridgment of the author's compre- 
hensive work on the same subject. It is 
written with the same good judgment and 
with due apportionment of space. A book 
of 300 pages, it offers more than its title 
promises; for the multitude of facts are 
woven into a connected narrative, and of 
the more ancient decuments there are sum- 
maries as well as characterizations. Reso- 
lute omission of unimportant names would 
have saved some abruptness of transition 
and occasional! faulty articulation; but the 
arrangement the whole, skilful, and 
important matters are sufficiently conspicu- 
table, containing 
allusions to English litera- 
and index, facilitate of 
the book as a manual of reference 

The edition of “Nathan der 
Weise” (Pitt Press Series; Putnam), by J. 
Robertson, is distinguished by minute at- 
tention to the by of the 
work of historians, biograpbers, and pre- 
and by a judicieus dis- 
cussion of the play in its many bearings. 
Professor Robertson succeeds in inspiring 
respect without in the least attempting to 
stifle criticism of the dramatic and poetic 
form. He does not mention Curme’s edi- 
tion (Macmillan), which his own seems des- 


is, on 


ous. A chronological 
parenthetical 
the use 


ture, an 


Lessing's 


G 


text, sensible use 


vious annotators, 


tined to rival. 

Edward Manley’s “Ein Sommer In 
Deutschland” (Scott, Foresman) sets forth 
details of such a ramble as a group of in- 
quisitive and conveniently 
ple might make in Germany. 
matter is in the form of 
there is enough description the 
monotony, and there are innumerable il- 
lustrations of characteristic things, some of 
which, such as tickets, receipts, signs, and 
coins, are well calculated to arouse juvenile 
curiosity. Mastery of this book will put 
pupils in possession of much useful infor- 
mation about the affairs of German daily 
life. 

Wildenbruch’s “Rabensteinerin” appeals 
more to historical than to dramatic inter- 
est, and is not free from sentimentality and 
wordiness. Nevertheless, it is nowhere dull 
or difficult. The edition (Heath) of R. Clyde 
Ford furnishes in compact form all the sup- 
plementary information that are 
likely need 


loquacious 
Much of 


colloquir 


peo- 
the 
bul 


to relieve 


pupils 
to 
HISTORY 

“A Short History of (Modern)” 
by C. 8. Terry (Dutton), is the second vol- 
ume of a manual intended read 
either as a textbook of European history 
or it may be used concurrently with a text- 
book of British history—in order that the 


Europe 


“to be 


| student of British history may be able at 


every point to view it on a European back- 
ground.” The present volume, which is to 
be followed by a third on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is a clear, concise, orderly, exposition 
of the great movements in European history 
from the Renaissance to the French Revo- 
lution. There are plenty of facts accurately 
stated, but they are grouped and presented 
in such a way as to bring into relief, rath- 
er than to obscure, the subject in hand. The 
first half of the book brings the narrative 
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? 
to 1715; the last half deals with the rise of | Patten, and the book clearly shows the in 


Russia, the growth of Prussia, greater Brit- 
ain, the American War of Independence, the 
French Revolution, and the Coalition wars 
of 1806. The best parts of the book are 
those which deal with such subjects as the 
colonial expansion of England or the rise 
but is not so 


of Prussia; Professor Terry 


exclusively interested in political history 
as many English historians are, and he 
shows a due appreciation of the historical 


importance of intellectual movements in 
dealing with the Renaissance and the eigh- 
teenth century. Good judgment is shown in 
giving relatively a large amount of space to 
the description of the institutions of France 
The book is weakest, as 


in dealing with the Revo 


in the Old Régime 
might be expected 
lution itself 
Three years ago the Committee of Eight, 
the Historical As 
sociation, published its report on history in 


appointed by American 


the elementary schools, in which it recom 
mended for the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades a three years’ course, devoted pri 
marily to American history, but of which 
the first vear should be given to an intro 
ductory study of European history Two 
textbooks intended to be used in this intro 
ductory course have now been published 

Bourne and Benton, “Introductory Ameri 
ean History” (Heath), and S. B. Harding 
“The Story of Europe” (Scott, Foresman) 


The plan of the committee contemplated a 
study of those aspects of European civiliza- 
tion which have entered into the civilization 
the 


discovery and coloniza 


of America, and of institutions of thos« 
b 


tion, have been instrumental in transmitting 


countries which y 
the civilization of the old world to the new 
Both books seem admirably adapted to the 
needs of the 


course as planned by the con 


mittee. To run hastily over two millenniums 
of European history picking out those ideas 
and institutions that have had an important 
influence on Amer 
ica, and to present the whole in a way that 


as well as a permanent 
will be intelligible to sixth-grade children, 
is assuredly no easy task, but one which, in 
the present 


with care and ability 


instance, has been performed 


Professor Harding's 


book is about a third longer than that of 
Professors Bourne and Benton, but as both 
books devote about the same space to the 
discovery and settlement of America, Pro- 
fessor Harding has given much the fuller 
account of the Greek and Roman, and, par- 
ticularly, of the mediwval period Both 
books are written in a simple style, and 
both are well furnished with useful illus 
trations Professor Harding has not been 
convinced by the arguments of Vignaud, for 
he accepts both the chart and the letter of 
Toscanelli Professors Bourne and Benton 


follow the wiser course, probably 
Toscane li, 
that Columbus aimed to reach the 


in saying 


nothing about while assuming 
East In 
dies 

of 


by Burch and Nearing 


“Elements Economics” (Macmillan) 
is a manual of about 


350 pages, designed for use as a textbook in 


secondary schools The authors have at- 
tempted to make a “simple statement” of 
the fundamental principles of the “newer 
economics.” The newer economics main 


tains that “true advancement lies, not in the 


production of goods, but in developing the 
lives of men and women.” The authors a 
knowledge their indebtedness to Professor 





fluence of his teaching. The divisions of 
the work are, in order, consumption, pro 
duction, exchange, distribution and eco 
nomic experiments and programmes The 
desire to avoid abstraction as ich as pos 
sible accounts for the relativel fuller 
treatment of the subject of production 
while the plan of emphasizing conditions 
the United States has resulted in the inclu 
sion of several chapters dealing particularly 
with such subjects as American agricul 
ture, business organization, transportatior 
and the regulation of transportation in tl 
United States The styl sim i 
seemingly well adapted t tar stu 
lents 
SCIENCI 

Van Nostrand & Co. preset i rv 
ume of their Electrical I illa M i 
als The new hand-book : oO Testing 
Fault Localization and General Hi for 
Wiremen,” by J. Wright 

H. 8S. Carhart and H. N. ©} ha ‘ 
prepared a “First Princi; of Phys 
(Allyn & Bacon) It will pro to t 
excellent textbook It is well writt pre 
sents the subject in a scientific w: nd 
interesting. The authors hav: itt t! 
book because most of the writer t t 
texts have tried to popularize tl subi 
to such an extent that pupils ha rea 
the end of their study with few definit 
ideas and little knowledge of the t 
itself. 

Two new books on algebra for p 
tory students have beer re ived Th 
First Principles of Algebra” (All & B 
con), by Prof. H. E. Slaught and Dr. N. J 
Lennes, is fairly good. The writer ai te 
provide a gradual and itural introductior 
to algebra, and to give “vital purpose to it 
study by using it to do interesting and vi 
tal things.” The first aim is cor enougl 
but the second is somewhat foolist for 
after all, the writers are trying to teact 
algebra and not to do other va I and 
useful things. If algebra wer: t valuat 
in itself, it would be rather tk t 
insist on its study of rs hat tl 
mean is that so-called practi robl 
have been introduced. This i gor ur 
so long as the problems ised t l 
trate algebra and not to ik ilg ra sub 
ordinate to other valuable thing First 
Year Algebra” (Heath), by Webster Well 
and Walter W. Hart, is ver dor rt 
exercises are graded and " 
tions are carefully worked rh lt 
scriptive problems are ir ting 1 we 
adapted to their purpos« 

The teaching of Euclidea I 
changed radi ally Ins id of Ing 
instruction to a formal pre t of u 
problems of geometry, tl ur } 
to almost skeleton outlir ind ti P 
phasis is put on a great nu her if exer 

ses which the pupil is expected to sol 
The exercises include n¢ on abstract 
geometrical problems, but also th 
struction of geometric patterns, archit 
tural designs, and graphi ati Geome 
try thus becomes a kind of cement to t 1 
together algebraic analysis and echanical 
construction. There is no question but that 
the chief purpose in teaching athematics 
should be to train pupils to solve problems 
and to know the laws, whether they are in 
teresting or not, and it is the opinion of 
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later on encounter a set of flabby n 
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But what is radical in 
onservative to us. The theories of mass 
action and dissociation which the author 
somewhat timidly and unobtrusively intro- 
duces into his textbook have been made the 
basi instruction 

American universities for the past ten 
Although not so revolutionary as it 
ippears to the the book none 
the less valuable- 3 pages of good, solid 
the and 
their important compounds 
and an index. 
work 


England seems 


principles of elementary 


ears, 
author, is 
56 

on elements 


descriptive matter 


followed by a 
No 
are 
text contains many line 
of which 
on the of 


Amerik 


hapter on radio-activity, 
lirections for student laboratory 

luded, but the 
lruwings of 
ould be marke 
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PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 

ial Insurance ISS3-1911, 
By William Harbutt Dawson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2 net. 


latest book should be 
read. It deals with a subject to! 
which the whole English-speaking world 
giving amount of thought. 
The last few years have produced the 
National Insurance Act, the Old Age} 
Pension Act, and the Workman's Com- 
pensation Act in Great Britain, and ) 
various Workmen's Compensation Acts | 
in the United States. Germany began | 
her career of compulsory general insur- | 
ance about a generation ago, her latest | 
legislation being the Insurance Consolli- 
Act of 1911. In the volume be- 
Dawson states the principal 
provisions of the German legislation in 
language as little technical as possible. 
He frankly records his high opinion 
the benefits of obligatory insurance, 
practiced in Germany. While no for- 
attempt is made to estimate the 
advantages conferred upon the 
the three indepen- 
dent against sick- 
ness, accident, and invalidity and old age 
special emphasis has been laid upon 
the adopted, with 
vearly Increasing persistence, to prevent 
and eradicate the evila which monetary 
benefits at best can only minimize and 
palliate. No one, we are told, who has 
followed the development of the Ger- 
man social insurance systems and who 
knows the immense educative influence 
which they have exerted upon the work- 
ing classes, can doubt or wonder that it 
ix the preventive work of the insurance 
as applied alike to dis- 
which most appeals 
imagination, sympathy, and con- 
of those in whose interest these | 
been passed, 


in Germany, 


Mr. Dawson's 


\ ide ly 


a great 


dation 


fore us Mr 


of 
as 
mal 
relative 
by 


working classes 


aystems of insurance 


measures which are 


organizations 
ease and accident 
to the 
fidence 
laws have 

For, after all, in Germany, as every: | 
where else, what the self-reliapftworkman | 
highly than distress bene- 
Dawson's judgment, a fair 


values more 
fits is, in Mr. 
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land full use of his faculties. What he! 
desires is not sickness-pay, but a healthy | 
life; not accident compensation, but 
sound limbs and unimpaired energies; 
not infirmity pensions, but the opportu- 
nity and the power to follow as long as 
possible the employment of his choice. 
Hence, in their aggressive 
against disease and their constant en- 
deavor to lessen the risks to limb and 
life in industrial occupations, the insur- 
ance authorities have from 


working classes, and have from no quar- 
ter received greater encouragement and 
praise than from the recognized leaders 
of organized labor. 

Others who have made a careful study 
of German social insurance have reach- 
ed quite different conclusions. Dr. Fer- 
dinand Friedensburg, for example, who 
was for twenty years a member of the 
Imperial Insurance Office, has told of 
the difficulties encountered by the Office 


in gaining the confidence of the people, 


and especially of the so-called working | 


campaign | 


|an agricultural operation. 


cure pensions. A farmer who had been 
injured on his way to church claimed 
that he was going to pray for rain, that 
his journey had therefore been made in 
the interests of agriculture, and that he 


| should receive compensation for his ac- 


cident. Equally absurd is the case of a 
woman who injured her finger in un- 
dressing her young daughter, and who 
insisted that, as the child had kept the 


geese, the undressing should be regarded 
the first) 


been conscious of the good will of the | 


in the same way as unharnessing a draft 
animal—that is, it should be accounted 
The volumes 
of court decisions are said, though not 
by Mr. Dawson, to contain an astonish- 


‘ing list of calamities that have been 


forced into the category of accidents in- 
curred in the course of occupation. 
That the good will of the working 
classes is as pronounced as Mr. Dawson 
would have us believe, seems somewhat 
doubtful. It has been openly charged 
that every one who can possibly do so 
endeavors to escape from the burdens of 
insurance. Both the employer and the 


| easy 
i this 


|dents incurred on the way to work = 


classes. Even the Imperial Insurance |empjoyee contribute to the insurance 
Office is not omnipotent, and there are|fynd, and there are penalties for non- 
impossibilities even in workingmen’s in- | payment of dues. The delinquencies of 
surance. Nevertheless, to quote Dr. | the working classes have, it is said, fore- 
Friedensburg, the insured, “spoiled as ‘ed the corporations to counter-measures 
they have been, now become stubborn | (to obtain what is due them, and this 
and ill-bred; and many petitions are fill-| | statement seems to be borne out by sta- 
jed with insults and threats to appeal to tistics; for in 1908 the fines collected by 
the Emperor, to Bebel, and to the Social- | the insurance companies amounted to 
Democrat Vorwdrts.” Indeed, it is alleg-| 96177 marks, and those by the trade 
ed that social insurance, though special-| accociations to 412,608 marks. 
ly designed to replace pauperism and| ‘he cost of insurance is another mat- 
|charity, is itself merely pauperism un- ter regarding which Mr. Dawson leaves 
der another form, and that it has be- us in doubt. His figures for the direct 
come a hotbed of fraud, and therefore &@\ ang immediate cost may be held fairly 
spreader of demoralizing practices and | satisfactory, but what these figures 
ways of thought. |mean with reference to the whole indus- 
Mr. Dawson's book contains pictures |try of the nation is far from clear. Ap- 
of hospitals and sanatoria erected in| proximately the aggregate cost of socia? 
connection with the preventive work of | insurance in Germany, independently of 
the German state insurance. He does/|state subsidies and charges upon public 
not tell us that one of these sanatoria | authorities, may to-day be placed at 
which, it was estimated, could be built’ £53,500,000. The general opinion is 
for 500,000 marks, finally cost 2,700,000, | that the burden on the employers from 
and that it included a hall which the/all three systems of insurance is equal 
architect declared to be a modern imita- to about 4 per cent. of the wages bill. 
tion and adaptation of the Baths of Car-| As for the working people, it is proba- 
acalla, to say nothing of a bowling-alley | ble that the predominant ratio is above 
which required an expenditure of 18,000| rather than under 3 per cent. of their 
marks, while the patients were to be en-| wages. 
tertained by four orchestrions, at 12,000| 4 petter idea of the cost of German 
marks each. With food and drink 4nd | gocjal insurance may be obtained from 
entertainment such as they had never) | the study of concrete cases. In 1907 the 
dreamed of, it is not surprising that | ‘Krupps paid into the insurance funds 
many of the inmates preferred the hos-| a» amount equal to 2 per cent. on their 
pitals to their own homes. share capital. In addition, they made 
Only the vaguest hint is conveyed of| contributions of £86,633 to voluntary 
any tendency on the part of the Ger- | pension and benefit funds, and of £177,- 
man people to misuse the state insur-| 412 to works of general welfare, making 
And yet from other sources it is|a total of £440,885, or nearly 5 per 
to glean that a strong tendency of | cent., on the share capital, paid In wel- 
description has existed. For ex-/fare contributions of all kinds. The 
it cannot be contended that acci-' cost to the “Vulkan” Shipbuilding Com- 
pany of insurance and welfare contribe- 


ance 


ample, 


properly industrial, yet all kinds of ind!-/| tions was 7% per cent. of its capitaliza- 
rect methods have been devised to help|tion. Similar expenditures by one of 
those who have thus been injured to pro-|the largest smelting and mining compe- 
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nies of Westphalia amounted to nearly 
3% per cent. of share capital. 
Westphalian concern paid the equiva- 
lent of 5% per cent. of its capitaliza- 


tion for sickness and pension contri-| 


butions and for infirmity insurance. In- 
surance alone cost four other companies 
4.4 per cent., 3.3 per cent., and 4.4 per 
cent., respectively, of their share capi- 
tal 

The question whether, and to what 
extent, German industry is handicap- 
ped by the three insurance charges is 
one which, as Mr. Dawson rightly says, 
cannot be answered by the help of ab- 
stract argument. In the protected home 
market the cost of insurance is to some 
extent a matter of indifference to the 
employers, since all alike have to pay 


it and take it into account in fixing 
prices. The consumer, in this as in so 
many other cases, pays the tax, and 


then wonders why the cost of living is 
so high. 

Mr. Dawson has apparently convinced 
himself that state insurance in no 
danger of adversely affecting the trade 
of Germany. This view is not unani- 
mously held by the leaders of German 
industry. In the reports of the various 
chambers of commerce we find less 
hopeful forecasts. Liibeck, for exam- 
ple, has sent out a warning “against an | 
excessive tension of the burdens of s0-| 
cial policy.” From Essen has come) 
this: 

We must soon reckon with a burden of 
about 1,250,000,000 marks each year, laid 
upon our industrial activity simply and so- 
berly for purposes of social insurance. We 
are far from opposing either the legislation 
or the development of our social insurance, 
but in view of the alarmingly rapid rise 
of all these assessments, we must emphatic- 
ally admonish the reader of the fact that 
once these burdens are assumed, they must 
be permanently borne, whether our foreign 
competitors follow us or not: and they must 
be borne in times of economic depression | 
no less than in those of economic prosperi- | 
ty. And, should there come times when our 
industrial activity—or even merely essen- | 
tial parts of it—should no longer be able} 
to meet the social obligations legally im- | 
posed upon it, then there will be no al- 
ternative except for the state as the state 
to assume those burdens, if it is to avoid 
a catastrophe whose scope none can foresee, 
even so far as social conditions are con- 
cerned. 


is 





Though this new book of Mr. Dawson 
is very far from being the last word 
on German social insurance, it is never- 
theless a timely and valuable pub-| 
lication. The larger part of it is devot-| 
ed to outlining the insurance law as it | 
stands to-day and to describing the func- | 
tions by which it is made operative. | 
Here is a veritable armory of facts for 
those interested in this most important 
subject. 

Not the least interesting chapter of 
the book is that on Early Experiments 
in Insurance. Here we are informed | 


Anther | 


are 


stein through his German 
Conte di 


ty, daughter of the 
dinal Forli. 
suspected complicity in a murder plan- 


| carried forward ideas and tendencies | 


which have been peculiar to German 
state policy for many generations. 
Though Bismarck is quoted as saying, 
in 1882, that it was the tradition of the 
dynasty which he served to take the 
part of the weaker in the economic 
struggle, our author does not attempt 
to hide the fact that the policy of the 
last thirty years sprang largely from ex- 
pediency. Bismarck’s idea was 
bribe the working classes, or, if you 
like, to win them to regard the 
siate as a social institution existing for 
their sake and interested in their wel- 
fare.” Asa matter of fact, his aim was 
to defeat the Socialists at their own 
game. Socialism was his b/te noire, and 
in the seventies he was fertile in legis- 
lative proposals to suppress it After 
the second attempt life of the 
Emperor in 1878, he succeeded fn get- 
ting through his Socialist law. which 
continued in force for twelve years. Pay 
ment for this legislation 
the Prince in the form 
form legislation,” the insurance 
being the immediate outcome 


“to 


over 


on the 


was made by 


of “social re- 


laws 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Friar of Wittenberg. By William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Certainly no one can accuse Mr. Davis 
ef lacking courage. Having written 
his first novel around Julius Cwsar, he 
has now selected for the hero of hig lat- 
est Martin Luther. Will he proceed to 
the Hero as Man of Letters, and make 
use of Dr. Johnson next? That would 
scarcely be a harder task than he has 


}attempted in “The Friar of Wittenberg.” 


The story covers Luther's life from his 
attack on Tetzel to his retirement in the 
Wartburg. The history and biography 
rather thinly sugar-coated with 
Walter, Graf von Regen 
father, and 
Palaestro through Italian 
mother, has been brought up as a fash- 
ionable young nobleman at the court of 
Leo X. He is the accepted lover of 
Marianna, a dark and treacherous beau- 
unscrupulous Car- 
Banished to Germany for 


a 
love story. 


his 


ned by Forli, Walter comes under the 
influence of Luther, and falls in love 
with fair-haired Ilsa von Blankenburg. 
From this point the good and evil fem- 


inine angels contend for the Count—not 
merely metaphorically, 
personal combat. 
other novel in which the virtuous hero- 
ine rids herself of her wicked rival by 
superior muscle and a dagger-thrust. 
More surprising still, Ilsa, an emanci- 
pated nun, feels no compunction at the 
time or later; 
plead self-defence. 


but at last in 
We do not recall any 


it is true that she can 


In spite of this extraordinary scene, 


that the present legislation has clearly | Ilsa is kept for the most part in the 





background, and Luther holds the cen 
tre of the stage. The novelist ingenious 
ly works in many of his sayings, and 
takes advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by the dramatic moments in 
career. The great scene before the Diet 
of Worms, for instance, is admirably de 
scribed. But if we look for the man 
Luther, we shall not find him. Instead 
of the sturdy peasant-preacher, with his 
dogmatism, his humor, his frequent 
grossness and vindictiveness, his 
tense humanity, we shall find a saint 
purged of earthly passion, ideally char 
itable in temper, almost courtly in man 
ner, With a modern indifference to dog 
ma such that he can tell a disciple, “Do 
fret too sorely about matters of 
faith and belief.” This is hardly the 
man who declared that Zwingli was 
damned for not believing in the 
Presence, and who called his opponents 
“damnable rotten worms” and “snivel 
ling, drivelling sophists bred by the 
Thomist swine.” Readers who want a 


his 


in 


not 


real 


dehumanized Luther (Luther with 
Luther left out) can find him here; 
those who are interested in the man 


will do better to read a good biography. 


Wigh Bradford. By Mary Rogers Bangs. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


This story of a Cape Cod village has 
the exquisiteness of a piece of old china. 
There is all the salt of seaport tales, 
and there are all the delicate old hues 
of days faded and gone. Its distinctive 
mark is the evidence of antiquarian re- 
search. It is not only the neighbors’ 
doings that form the story, but the fam 
ily tree, the inherited traits, the ances- 
tral voyages, the touch upon the fates 
of High Bradford of revolutionary 
France and savage South islands 
We know what High Bradford 
drank, and what songs it sang, 
what books lay on its tables, what orna- 
ments on its mantelpieces. Though hu- 
mor of character drawing is not absent, 
this is not the old sea- 
dogs. Gently amused at Lady’s Albums 
and Tupper philosophies, the author her 
self has a style that might have been de- 
rived from the elegancies she tenderly 
smiles at 
world’s work and women who have not 
only baked and brewed, but studied and 
thought and taught. For all the refine- 
ment of coloring they stand out sturdily, 
each a distinct character. The stories 
of a score of neighbors and rela- 
tives are told with due mingling of joys 
and griefs. For background there are 


Sea 
ate, 


wore; 


story of comic 


These are men who have done 


' flowering meadows and wooded pond on 


the one hand, on the other the well- 
loved and always pervading sea. 


|\Unquenched Fire. By Alice Gerstenberg. 


Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


The rich society girl who feels the 
call of art and goes on the stage is again 
the subject of a novel. She is becoming 
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=—_— 
a type with only minor variations to 
distinguish her from the other members 
of a vast sisterhood. Jane Carrington 
of Chicago may be known from the rest 
more measured and reasonable 
pace, for thank her. There 
re some cleverish drawing-room scenes 
before art's call has become irresistible, 
and some interesting glimpses afterward 
of under an inspiring 
manager there is enough and to 
of in the heroine's 
conduct; 
het her breach of faith with her 
travelling for- 
sakes almost at the gang-plank to estab- 
lish herself New York and haunt the 
offices of theatrical agents. Then 
usual things happen to her, in small suc 


by a 


which we 


rehearsals 
And 
freakishness 


stage 


spare 
as inf 
flancé; 
companions, whom she 
in 
very 
cesses, financial failure, despair to the 
point of thoughts of gas, and then a gal- 
Still fail 
the 
The 
here 
public. The 


lant playwright to the rescue. 
of 
outbreak. 


ure, and, as a matter course, in 


end a dazzling stellar 


of such stories is 


the 


ordinary gloom 
red shorn 
temptations little trumped up 
and the tragedy a little trumpery. Most 
unforgivable of all, Jane's starry ending 
We see her 


tempe to 


ra 


seem 


leaves us still in the vague. 


twinkl 
did 


but how we wonder what she 


next’ 


Billy's Der H. 


Boston: L. C 


By Eleanor 
Page & Co. 


continued the history of “Miss 


Wiss 
Porter 
Here is 


tilly,” 


msion 


made 
bachelor 


who earlier story 
the three 
when to with 
them as her dead father’s friends. Now 
has grown up, has been engaged to 
brother much too old for her, and 


to another of the three, an 


In an 


havoc in house of 


brothers she came live 
she 
one 
isn engaged 
artist. Her fears that his nature is one 
for her chiefly as a girl be 
his fears that has her 
more heart than has him, 


to care to 
she 
at she 
a misunderstanding made more 
beautiful 


painte d 
mu 


lerd to 


aie 


serious because there is a 
other girl whose portrait is to be paint 
ed 


with 


and a rising tenor who sings duets 
Billy But 


and publishers’ limits bring all 


time, an automobile 
accident 
Billy's early experi 
difference in 
who familiarly 


initials being M 


to a happy ending 


revived with a 
e of 
Mary 


however, 


the tenor is 
his 
constitutes a 
link 

matter, is 
than little paths of 
which run 
the famil 

girlhood 


Visita are 


llead lane, 
rh 


epl mode 


humor 


rather than in the 
for that 


the 


a 
mn 


Pilot less 


feature of atory 


pleasantness and peace 


Boston and through 
iar regio of all-conquering 
conquerable difficulties 

to concert and opera, old teapots 
deeds of kindness done, 
all in a 

“Happy 
We 


through 
na 
and 

made 
are considered 
regularly, 
merry spirit 
muet be figuratively 

we shall hear of Billy again. 


and meals served 


wholesome and 
ending” said 


are sure 


her sudden desertion of | 
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LANG'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


History of English Literature from 
“Beowulf” to Swinburne. By Andrew 
Lang. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.75 net. 

This posthumous work of one who 
gloried in the title of hack writer and, 
indeed, almest glorified that trade, will 
attract some attention for its author's 
name, and for its own qualities deserves 
more notice than the ordinary school 
book. 

In at least its influence 
‘vill be wholesome. Mr. Lang, although 
he is himself deeply washed in the ro- 
mantic dye, writes of the Elizabethan 
poets in a manner that is beginning to 
rather common, but is neverthe- 
s a much-desired change from the un- 
critical attitude of Swinburne, and Stop- 
Brooke, and Saintsbury, not to 
mention Charles Lamb himself, from 
whom the mischief sprung. Mr. Lang's 
treatment of Shakespeare is not want- 
ing in proper enthusiasm, but he is far 
from subscribing to the sentiment which 
ean be found in a certain textbook to 
the effect that everything Shakespeare 
did was the best in its kind. Our pres- 
ent critic can, for instance, speak thus 
candidly of “Troilus and Cressida”: 


one respect 


rrow 


af 


ford 


it “was for 


himself.” 


when he 
than 
impossible 


Shakespeare wrote 


one hour less noble 


blend of 
Homer (of whom he clearly knew a little), 
of Ovid, and of the forms of the 
Tale of Troy. The are wholly 
incompatible, the of the poet, 
he the early or late, 
unenviable 

Similarly Mr. Lang deals justly and 
critically with Chapman. He recognizes 
the “very noble passages of reflection, 
in which Chapman always shines,” but 
he knows, too, that the translation of 
the “Iliad,” despite Keats’s golden son- 
net, on the whole a barbarous and 
unreadable piece of work. “A splendid 
swinging metre,” Saintsbury calls the 
“fourteeners” in which the English 
“Iliad” appeared; “a jigging old meas- 
ure,” Mr. Lang calls them, and Mr. 
Lang is right. In this way one might 
go through the whole on the 
Elizabethan poets. No doubt Mr. Lang 
may err here and there, but the sum of 
his criticism in its literary bearing is 
sound; it will help to release our teach- 
ing still further from the intolerable 
mode of praise which until recently has 
been in vogue. 

From another point of Mr. 
Lang's work, even in these Elizabethan 
which are on the whole the 
in the book, must be regarded as 
very inadequate. He is pointed, clear, 
and judicious generally in his msthetic 
criticism of individual writers, but he 
is lamentably weak in seizing the phil- 
osophic connection of man with man, 
and school with school. There is little | 
sense of development, no appreciation 


Shakespeare made an 
mediwval 

elements 
and mood 


whether wrote play 


was 


is 


section 


view 


chapters 
best 


of the inforpping power of great ideas. | 


Thus Bacon, to take one of the high 
Elizabethans, is finely appreciated as 


)an essayist, but of his influence, whe- 


ther real or supposed, on the new world 
of thought, no one would guess from 
Mr. Lang’s rather jaunty paragraphs. 
This weakness runs through the book. 
When Mr. Lang comes to such an au- 
thor as Hobbes, his treatment can only 
be described as _ totally incompetent. 
Hobbes was one of the great ethical 
sources in the next age; of his place 
you would gain no notion from this 
book. His similarity and contrast with 
Rousseau you may have reflected on as 
one of the cardinal facts of literary his- 
tory, if that history is anything more 
than esthetic appreciation; you will get 
no help in your reflection from Mr. 
Lang. This a pity, for to vitalize 
the study of literature in our colleges, 
just this sort of reflection needs to be 
emphasized. No qualified French critic 
would dare to pass so superficially over 
a name like that of Hobbes. For an- 
other instance of this weakness we may 
point to Mr. Lang’s treatment of the 
heroic drama. The work of Dryden 
and his contemporaries in this field is 
estimated at its true value, or lack of 
value. But you would never learn from 
Mr. Lang why the drama of Corneille 
and Racine is one of the noble literary 


is 


- achievements of the world, whereas the 


imitation of it in England is false and 
empty. Perhaps this same inability on 
the part of Mr. Lang to see the deeper 
sources and larger connections made it 
possible utterly to omit the name of one 
who is coming more and more to be 
recognized as the first great romantic. 
What is to be said of a “History of Eng- 
lish Literature” that does not even 
mention William Blake? 

It would be easy to multiply these de- 
fects and faults—to point, for instance, 
to the superficial treatment of Byron's 
“Don Juan,” which is barely mentioned 
and receives kss attention than many 
a short poem of entire  insignifi- 
cance. The fact is that to write such 
a history, condensing into brief space 
the whole literature of a _ people, 
is a task of extreme, almost insuper- 
able difficulty; whereas Mr. Lang, 
so far as can be judged from results, en- 
tered upon the undertaking in a kind 
crur, as a book to be jot- 
ted down at intervals between more 
arduous kinds of writing. We regret 
the duty of criticising so harshly the 
work of so genial a spirit, now forever 
gone from us. 


of gaieté de 


Selected Writings of William Sharp. 
Arranged by Mrs. William Sharp. Vol. 
I, Poems; Vol. II, Studies and Appre- 


ciations. New York: Duffield & Co. 


Admirers of William Sharp will wel- 
come this edition of his acknowledged 
works uniform in style with the edi- 
tion of “Fiona Macleod.” Of the latter 
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the Nation (February 16, 1911) has al- 
ready expressed its opinion at some 
length, and there is no need on the 
present occasion to say anything about 
the relation of Mr. Sharp to his ghost- 
ly double. Nor there any ground 
for comparing the “Studies and Appre 
ciations” of the present edition with the 
prose of Fiona. Literary criticism did 


is 


not come within the ken of that shad- 
owy sibyl, and is not represented in 
her works. Criticism, indeed, of any 
sort was not the strongest trait of Mr 


Sharp’s mind, and it is perhaps a lit- 
tle unfortunate that this first volume 
of his prose should be given up to his 
writings in this genrc. 

We do not mean to say that there are 
not many interesting pages in these es- 
says: Mr. Sharp was too well practiced 
in the craft of writing to fail utterly 
in any of its branches. He was in par- 
ticular a student of the sonnet form, 
and the prefaces to his “Sonnets of the 
Nineteenth Century” and 
and Sonnets of Shakespeare,” 
printed, solid information 
(though he accepts without reservation 
the unfounded identification of Shake- 
speare’s “dark and Mary Fit- 
ton) and contain some rather nice dis- 
criminations. The study of 
Belgique” will interest 
to know about the movement of which 
Maeterlinck has come to be the accred- 
ited chief. Your reviewer, for one, 
been pleased to learn here the name of 
the Belgian author, Léon Montenaeken, 
of the lilting which had long 
haunted his as an unclaimed 
thing of beauty, adespoton: 


his “Songs 


here re 


convey 


woman” 
“La Jeune 


those who care 


has 


verses 


memory 


La vie est vaine 

Un peu d’amour 

Un neu de haine 

Et puis—bon jour! 

La vie est bréve 

Un peu d’espoir 

Un peu de réve 

Et puis—bon soir! 
So, too, interesting quotations abound 
in the essays on “The Modern Trouba- 
dours” and on “Italian Poets of To- 
day.” But in general there is some 
thing loose in Mr. Sharp's critical 


method, as may be seen particularly in 
his study of “Sainte-Beuve.” His judg- 
ment does not carry weight; his state- 
ments are not always accurate; his en- 
thusiasms need discounting; and his 
language often displays a certain stiff- 
ness and flatness which indicate that 
the author is out of his proper field. 

Of the volume of poetry we are oblig- 
ed to say that it sins by including much 
which might be forgotten, and that its 
bulk emphasizes a certain note of mo- 
notony. The mere sensitiveness to the 
shifting charms of nature cannot long 
hold the reader’s attention, and a poet 
who depends almost entirely on the 
spell of reverie may find that in his 


hearer the mood soon passes into slum- 
ber. 


Mr. Sharp's verse, both that which 
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he published under his own name and | 


that which he attributed to Fiona, lacks 
the “fundamental brainwork” which, as 
he might have learnt from his master, 
Rossetti, underlies all good writing. But 


we would not exaggerate the defects of 
Mr. Sharp. Here, as everywhere, his 
sensitiveness to beauty and his easy sur- 
render to fleeting emotions have not 
been barren of happy results As a 
specimen of his poetical work at its 
best we may quote part of the “Moon- 
rise on the Antarctic’ 

The huge white icebergs silently 

Voyage with us through t ] y sea 
Noiseless and lifeless, yet they seem 


Like haunted islands in a dreat 

Holding strange secrets that no one 

May know and live In 1e bright eur 
They shine immeasurably fair 

Bluer than bluest summer air 

Or clear to the very heart with green 
Pure light, or amethyst as seen 

"Mid sunset-clouds—but now they shine 
With a cold gleam and have no sign 

Of loveliness 


tral isles 


And now the sp 
whiter, 


Grow icier still. and se« 
More with a 


As though some pale unrs 


hollow, strange weird gleam 
al fires 


Consumed them to their utmost spires 


Yet without flame or heat And still 

The moon doth rise, and see to fill 

Each berg anew with life: we sail 

Upon a strange sad sea, wher ’ 

And moonshine isles float all around 

Voyaging onward without s« j 

Vesopotamian Archawology in Intro 
duction to the Archa@ology of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria By Percy 8S. P 
Handcock, M.A. With numerous illus 
trations, also maps. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net 
The father of Assyriology is Sir Henry 


rment of the 


Rawlinson. On his deciphe 


great Behistun inscription depends the 
whole of modern Assyriology. To hin 
we owe also those first four volumes of 
publications of Assyrian texts by the 


British which constituted the 


first library of Assyrian scholars. The 


Museum, 


has, however, been a tendency on the part 
of German scholars to minimize his ser 
vices, partly because of prejudice against 


and ignorance of English work in gene! 


al, partly because of that academic habit 
of exploring minuti# and magnifying 
the small at the expense of the great 
The first actual determination of any 
cuneiform signs was made by Grotefend 
a Hanoverian schoolmaster, in the year 
1802. He thought he had deciphered 
thirty signs; in fact, eight were cor 
rect. He was never able to translate a 
real inscription, and his work did not 
exert any apparent influence on the 
later decipherment of the ineiform in 


all German 
Amer! 
cholar 


scriptions. Nevertheless, in 


works on the subject and in ican 
depending 
great 


to Grotefend, 


works on German 
relatively 


the 


ship, 
given 


importance 


whereas epoch 


making work of Rawlinson is almost 
ignored. 
To our great surprise we find that 


something of the sort has been done in 
the 
by an Englishman 


present volume, although 


To Grotefend's dis 


written 


covery, meritorious in itself but having 
little if any relation to the later dé 
opment of cuneiform decipherment, are 
given some three pages, while R 
son's work has only one It is i 
an account of the discovery of America 
Paolo Toscanelli received thre: 
the space assigned to Columbus 

In the chapter on life, manner et 
(p. 367) the chicken is mentioned a'nong 
the birds used as offerings in tle early 
Sumerian period, and on page it i 
mentioned as among the birds included 
in the bill of fare of the members of 
Urukagina’s court at Lagash, Hehn, in 
his “Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiers 
states that the cock was not known in 
Babylonia until the Persian, or possibly 
the very end of the neo-Babylonian, pe 
riod Schrade n his posthumous ed 
tion of Hehn’s work, adds a note, tn 
whic he states that the cock was 
known in Babylonia in the Sumerian 
period and was commonly used for sac 

fice among the Assyriar vith other 


similar statements fo vhich he gives 
absolutely no authorities It true that 
certain Babylonian scholars have recent 
ly translated various words in Sumer 
an name list is cock, basing ich 
translation generally on a translitera 
tion of the characters having an imag 
inary resemblance to the ound made 
by the cock These transliterations 
are, however, pure guesswork, as is 
the translation There ji absolute 
ly no foundation on which to rest the 
claim of the appearance of the cock 
in Sumerian or even Assyrian inscrip 
tions other than these entirely hypo 
thetical transliterations and transis 
tions of unknown words and characters 
When we turn to the monuments—seal 
eylinders and other archwological re 
mains—we find abundant represent 

tions of the goose and the duck, the 
ostrich, the dove, and variou other 
birds, but the cock does not appear until? 
the Persian per od It mav be adds ! 
that in none of the Semiti languages 
have we an ancient name for cock, nor 
is there any word for the wk common 
to the Semitic language The cock 
originated in India, on the southerr 
slope of the Himalayas, and, passing 
northward and westward, entered Asia 


Minor and Europe. The earliest notices 


of the bird in those regions carry wu 
back perhaps to about 700 Rp. ¢., at least 
1500 years later than the period in 
which our Author supposes the cock to 
have been a familiar article of food and 
sacrifice among the Sumerians. For rea 
sons Which it would take too long t 
discuss here, the cock did not, in fact 


enter Babylonia until a much later date, 


circa 500 B. « having been brought in 
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by the Persians. 
Palestine before the Hellenistic 
nor in Egypt before the Roman. 

These are, however, 
This work is a welcome addition to our 
handbooks of archwology. It is the 
first systematic attempt to gather to- 
gether, within a reasonable compass, the 
archeological material resulting from 
the excavations in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. The author has done his work 
conscientiously, covering the life, the 
art, the industries, and the sciences, in 
fact, the whole field of the archeology 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians, with 
something beyond. It is abundantly il- 
lustrated and well published. We com- 
mend the book most heartily, as in gen 
eral trustworthy, one which makes use 
of the latest results of the ex- 
cavations and of the interpreta- 
tion of those results. 


period, 


soberly 
latest 


Commander W. 
Bren 


Sea, 


By 
New York: 


at 
Crutchley. 
$2.75 net. 
Under this title Commander Crutch- 
has written what he modestly calls 
“a yarn loosely spun for the purpose 
of holding together certain remi- 
niscences of the transition period from 
sail to steam in the British mercantile 
marine (1863-1894).” The result is an 
absorbing narrative, told in a strong, 
nervous style, of the writer’s experiences 
on many vessels and in many waters 
during thirty years of active seafaring. 
Shipping as an apprentice of fourteen 
years, the sailing barque Alwynton, 
of 491 register, the author went 
from step to step in rank, passed with 
a pang of regret from the old sailing 
ship to the bridge of the steamer that 
fast superseding her, and finally re 
an officer of the Royal Naval Re 
brother Trinity 
of Navy 


My Life 
Caius 
tano's. 


ley 


on 
tons 


WAS 
tired 
of 


the 


serve, a vounger 


Htouse, and secretary 
League 
The 
peal most to the 
of life 


almost 


chapters will perhaps ap 
for the 
under condi 

There 
account in 
a rough 


earlier 
ordinary reader 
they give 
obsolete 
an edifying 
difficulties with 
and and the approved 
methods of discipline in vogue in those 
gathered from the follow- 


pietures 


tions now is, 
for 


chapter 


instance 
of 
refractory 


iv 
crew, 
daya may be 
ing excerpt 

there was 
during the 


To make a long atory short, 


more case of trouble 
voyage I found it necessary on one occa 
jon to stretch a man out, and the old man, 
who was looking on barefooted and dressed 
usual rig of shirt and trousers, kept 
brace, quietly knocked a broom 
handle, and giving me the stick, ob 


Now, baste him until there isn't a 


only one 


n hie 
up by one 
off the 
served 
whole his body.’ 


bane in 


book is eminently 
and those who will may 
morals applica 

On ships that 
boat-drill, with- 


Hut the whole 
worth reading, 
draw from it not a few 
ble 


the 


to modern Instances 
author commanded, 


minor matters. | 


It does not appear in out advance warning to the crew, was | by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin; 


a feature of the discipline, and “when | 
|boats were manned,” we read, “they | 
were always provisioned, for stores | 
were kept in a portable state in order || 
to facilitate this matter.” His experi-| 
ence was that “boats could be provi- 
sioned and swung out ready for lower- | 
ing in four minutes.” Another interest- 
ing point is the author's belief in what 
he calls the “instinct” of a navigator, 
which he illustrates by an experience of 
his own, when, having stopped his ship 
altogether in dense fog, for no definite 
reason that he could assign, “when day- 
light came and the fog blew away we 
saw around us at various distances a 
dozen or fifteen big icebergs.” 

One of the ancien régime, the author, 
we are glad to note, puts in a plea for | 
the good old title of “master,” now rap-| 
idly falling into desuetude. “It is,” he| 
says, “a very fine designation and title, 
but to my mind carries with it the obli- 
gation to maintain its meaning. I was 
never particularly anxious to take the) 
courtesy title of captain, which is com- 
monly assumed on shore by those in 
charge of merchantmen. Mr. ———, 
master S. 8. . looks quite well 
enough on a visiting card.” Besides a 
forceful, vigorous style, Commander | 
Crutchley has the knack of turning a) 
happy phrase. One such we cannot for- | 
bear to quote before leaving this most} 
fascinating volume. It concerns the au- | 
thor’s last command, the Kaikoura, a | 
fine vessel, which used canvas as auxil-| 
iary to her engines, and it seems to 
epitomize the transition period of which 
he writes, and the fond regret of an old- | 
time seaman for the passing of sails: | 
“The Kaikoura was as grateful for can-| 
vas as a thirsty man for drink, and rev- 
elled in the real sea dance.” Not Kip- 
ling himself could improve on that. 








|} on its autumn list: 


Notes 


The autumn publications of the Yaie Uni- 
versity Press include the following: “A 
Journey to Ohio in 1810, As recorded in the 
Journal of Margaret Van Horn Dwight,” 

edited by Max Farrand; “Colbert's West) 
India Policy,” by Stewart L. Mims; “Greek | 
Refinements,” by William Henry Goodyear; 
“The Yale Book of American Verse,” edited) 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury; “English Lyrical 
Poetry from its Origins to the Present 
Time,” by Edward Bliss Reed; “Concordanza | 
delle Rime di Francesco vores com- 

piled by Kenneth McKenzie; “The Sensuous) 
in Hebbel’s Lyric Poetry,” by Albert E. Gu- 


belmann: “Yale University Library Cata- 


logue of Early Printed Books Given to Y. U | 


in 1894 by Willlam Loring An- 
“Index Verborum Catullianus,” 
Nichola Wetmore; “Stellar casting 
special reference to Motions Deter- 
Means of the Spectrograph,” by | 
William Wallace Campbell; “Some Prob-| 
lems of Genetics,” by William Bateson; 
‘The Relations of Education to Citizenship, “| 


Library 
drews” 
Monroe 
with 
mined by 


“Less than Dust,” 


| World,” E. V. 


\“Legend of Saint Jerry” 
| poned 


| H. Tolman; 


| Testament,” 


| 
' 
| 
j 


“The Meaning 
of God in Human Experience, a Philosophic 
Study of Religion,” by William Ernest 
Hocking; “The Christian View of the 
World,” by the late George J. Blewett, and 
‘The Corporation Act of Connecticut,” re- 


toe and annotated by Eliot Watrous. 


The following books are to be published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., September 21: 
by M. A. Hamilton; 
“Concerning Sally,” by W. J. Hopkins: 
“The Seashore Book,” by E. Boyd Smith: 
“Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages,” by 
S. Heath; “Lafcadio Hearn,” by Edward 
Thomas; “The Task of Social Hygiene,” 
by Havelock Ellis; “The Camp at Sea- 
Duck Cove,” by E. H. Clark; “The Child's 
Day,” by Woods Hutchinson; “The Teach- 
ing of English,” by E. T. Campagnac. 


“Teaching in School and College,” a uew 
book by Prof. W. L. Phelps, which Mac- 
millans are publishing, is described as a 
practical and definite work with no scien- 
tific terminology. The same house issue 
this week the first three of their autumn 
novels, viz.: Albert Edward's “A Man’s 
Lucas’s “London Lavender,” 
and an anonymous story entitled “My Love 
and I.” 


Volume I of the new edition of Garneau’s 
History of Canada, revised and annotated 
by his grandson, Hector Garneau, is soon 
to be published in Paris by Félix Alcan. 


The Century Co. announces September 
24 as the day when they will issue Jack 
London's “Smoke Bellew,” and Jean Web- 
| ster’s “Daddy-Long-Legs.” 

Rolfe Gilson’s 


has been post- 
& Co. until 


The publication of Roy 
by Doubleday, Page 
next spring. 

Harper & Brothers state that George 
Ade, who has returned to this country .rom 
Europe, has material for a new volume of 
Fables. 

The University of Chicago Press announces 
the following titles as the most important 
“The Courts, the Con- 
stitution, and Parties,”” by A. C. McLaugh- 
lin; “Questions on Shakespeare,” by A 
“The Minister and the Boy,” 
by Allan Hoben; “The Ethics of the Old 
by H. G. Mitchell; “Ameri- 
can Poems,” selected and edited by W. C. 
Bronson; “Old Testament Story: Teacher's 
Manual and Pupil’s Notebook,” by C. H 
Corbett 


A new association has been formed in 
Chicago under the name of the Brothers 
of the Book, for the purpose of bringing 
out privately an occasional “worthy book.” 
Their first publication is “The Links of 
Ancient Rome,” by Payson Sibley Wild 
and Bert Leston Taylor. 


Wilfrid M. Short, Mr. Balfour’s private 


| secretary, has made a collection of non- 
| political addresses and writings from 1879 


to 1912, which Longmans will publish under 
the tilte of “Arthur James Balfour as Phil- 


A osopher and Thinker.” 


From Longmans is also to come “Cardi- 
| nal Manning, and Other Essays,” by J. E 
Cc. Bodley. 

John Murray is publishing a translation 
of Achille Luchatire’s “Social France in the 
Time of Philip Augustus.” 
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George Macaulay Trevelyan’s “Poetry and 
Philosephy of George Meredith” was first 
published in 1906, and did more than any 
ether one book to give Meredith an out- 
standing place among the poets of the day. 
This volume is now issued by Scribners in 
a pocket edition. 


An interesting “Book of English Essays” 
has been selected by Stanley V. Mackower 
and Basel H. Blackwell, and issued by 
Frowde in the World’s Classics. The first 
author is Bacon; the last is Mary Coleridge, 
whom the reader will be a little surprised, 
but not displeased, to see included in this 
august assembly. Jefferies and Francis 
Thompson might have been omitted. 

Baedeker’s “Southern Italy and Sicily” 
(imported by Scribner) has reached a six- 
teenth edition. 
been fully revised, particularly that part 
of it which deals wtih Naples. 

Prof. J. W. Mackail’s “Life of William 
Morris,” first published by Longmans in 


1899, is now brought out by them in two | 


volumes of their Pocket Library. It is 
unnecessary to say that this is the stand- 
ard and authoritative, though somewhat dis- 
appointing, biography of the poet-artist. 


“A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts 
in the Libraries of the University of Chi- 
cago” will be a welcome bibliographical aid 
to scholars in various fields. The book is 
compiled by Edgar J. Goodspeed, with the 
assistance of Martin Sprengling, and is is- 
sued by the University Press. 


The most recent volumes in the Oxford 
Library of Translations are the “Public 
Orations of Demosthenes” (Frowde), by A. 
W. Pickard-Cambridge. 


short special introductions explain the cir- 
cumstances under which the several speeches 
were delivered, and difficult questions are 
discussed in the notes which make up nearly 
half of the second volume. The translation 
is very close and accurate, but in excellent 
English style. The translator has endeav- 
ored to render the speeches into “such Eng- 
lish as a political orator of the present 
day might use,” although he admits “the 
necessity of retaining some of the modes of 
expression which are peculiar to Greek ora- 
tory.” In this aim he is not successful, for 
the work is evidently a translation, not so 
much from the presence of the “modes of 
<xpression” referred to, as because of the 
fundamental difference between Greek and 
English sentence-structure. 


“Sleep-Sniggle,.” a new double section of 
the Oxford English Dictionary (Frowde) by 
W. A. Craigie, owes little to the grandeur 
of Greece or the splendor of Rome. A large 
proportion of the words are of native ori- 
gin, a considerable number are derived | 
from the closely related Flemish, Dutc', 
and Low German languages, and several 
words of small reputation but of wide cur- 
rency have come in recently from vulgar | 
and obscure sources. The first recorded use 
of “slob” is in Young’s “Tour,” 1780, where 
it means Irish mud on the seashore; in 1815 
the term is applied to a soft worm used) 
in angling; the third sense, “a dull, slow, 
or untidy person,” appears first in 1861 ; | 
the Dictionary takes no account of its use| 
in this country as an almost exact equiva- | 
lent for the slane “mucker’—a person not 


For its present form it has|_ 


Only the undisputed | 
speeches, thirteen in number, are included. | 
A copious introduction defends the life and| 
actions of Demosthenes from his critics,| 


jhe turns his hand to.” 


| there 


merely dull] and untidy, but rough and 
vicious. In 1812 “slum” went on record as 
a@ cant word for room, and in 1824 we read 
of “regaling .. 
(veulgo slum) of an extremely 
reform rising in the final quarter of the 


sporting slang and brings it into proml- 
the “other half” live. 
speak of the “slums and stews of the de- 
bauched brain”; between 1863 and 1890 the 
word enters freely into compounds, e. g., 
“slum-literature,” “slum-burrows,” ‘“slum- 
sister.” The following quotation from the 
Graphic, 1893, curiously Illustrates the :f- 
fect of the lit‘ ary exploitation of ine 
slums: “The appearance of respectability 
deprives him of the glamour of 
slumland.” 


Another word of obscure lineage, prob- 
ably imitative in its origin, is “slump”; 
as a verb meaning to fall or sink 
| into a bog or swamp it is found in the 
| late seventeenth century; but as a substan- 
| tive it is recorded first in the sense known 
}on the Stock Exchange, Boston Journal, 
| 1888 : “There was another slump in oil on 
|the Consolidated Exchange to-day”: he 
recent popularity of the word seems to re- 
flect a general interest in high finance— 
Westminster Budget, 1896, “There is clearly 
no ‘slump’ in the matrimonial market.” 
“Smart” as an adjective has thriven in 
English since the time of Wulfstan, 1023, 
but it is not represented in the cognate 
languages. Its sense-development is inter- 
esting, particularly in the later stages, 
when it is recognized as an Americanism: 
first we find a “smart” whip or 
one that causes pain; then a “smart” sor- 
row or wound: then words 
style or, as in Fuller, ‘“‘a smart jest, which 
would make the place both blush and bleed 








a blow 


“smart” or 


where it lighted’: then a “smart” rain; 
a “smart” (steep) hill: then in English 
dialect “‘a smart few’ means a consider- 
|able number’: Mrs. H. B. Stowe's “Dred,” 
1856, yields “I sold right smart of eggs des 
yere summer”; “smart” in the sense of 
clever or capable is found early the 
seventeenth century, and in the eighteenth 
had the sanction of the Tatler; in the 
;} nineteenth century it passes for an Ameri- 


|canism, perhaps because the quality denoted 


by it is fixed upon as the salient feature 
of the American character—‘‘The 
is held in great respect by the Yankees, as 
a particularly ‘smart’ animal.” In 1888 Mr 
Bryce writes: “In America every smart 
man is expected to be able to do anything 
Nowadays we su3- 
that “smart” is rather less in demand 

term of approbation for our first 
American humor, recognizing that 
can easily be too much of a good 
thing, coined the word “smarty,” employed 
by Mark Twain in 1880, to suggest what 
happens when the national virtue is run 
into the ground. 


Opossun 


pect 
as a 
citizens 


The proverbial love of the biographer ap- 
pears in Charles E. Pearce’s “The Beloved 
Princess” (Brentano’s), an account of the 
brief life of Princess Charlotte of Wales, 


|}the lonely daughter of the dissolute Prince 


George and the much-wronged Caroline of 
Brunswick. There is indeed much in the 
span of her days—the harshness of her 
father, the seclusion from her mother, the 





lively sympathy. 
in the back parlor | sary on that account to cast upon the char 
low-bred | 
Irish widow”; but the great wave of social | 


nineteenth century catches up this bit of | 


nence as the designation of the places where | 
By 1870 Lowell can | 


| carmeti of intrigue in which she was reared 


the sad end of her ambition—to excite «a 
But it is hardly neces 


acter and sufferings of her mother a jaun 
diced eye, especially as the conduct of th 
Prince Regent is viewed at close range with 
out muttering The biographer'’s § othe: 
qualifications seem to be a long pair 
shears and a large pot of paste, together 
with the modicum of industry requisite to 
bind the excerpts from some three-score otf 
diaries and reminiscences into a connected 
account. By this simple means a volume o! 
more than four hundred closely printed 
pages is filled with the gossip and scandal 
that diverted the hangers-on at court dur 
ing the Regency. 


of 


Prof. P. J. Blok's “History of the Neth 
erlands” is now completely within the 
reach of English readers. In its translat 
ed form (Putnam), the work occupies five 
volumes, for the first three of which Miss 
Ruth Putnam, as interpreter, is responsi 
ble, while for the last two her duties hav: 
been assumed by Oscar Bierstadt. Volum: 
V is occupied with the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the constitutional revi 
sion of 1887 being the last incident to re 
ceive detailed attention. During the pro- 
gress of publication we have not failed to 


notice the successive instalments as they 
appeared, and there remains small need 
for further ‘comment. Speaking at large 


we may say that Professor Blok is learn- 
ed, but not sprightly. This statement is 
less designed to disparage than to explain 
and by way of supplement it should bh 
stated that the inherent value of his 
rative will repay those who are in search 


nar 


of something besides light literature. The 
author’s preface, which is dated October 
1911, opens as follows: 

With this volume is completed a work 
which was begun by me more than twenty 
years back. I realize that it has not been 
practicable for me to maintain uniformly 


throughout the narrative the bigh standar 


of accomplishment in historical comprs 
hensiveness and in literary form which Ir 
my youthful ardor it had heen my hope t 
secure: but I may hope that my bool 
may serve to add to the knowledge of the 
history of Dutch people, not only with my 
fellow-countrymen, but with the circles of 
English-speaking readers on both sides 
the Atlantic for who this edition ha 
been prepared. 

Avoiding detail, our own last word must 
be that in point of scholarship Professor 
Blok’s work is well done while, for thr 
rest, it is more likely to be classed among 
books of reference than among belles 
lettres 


In the compass of a pleasant volume of 


537 pages Dr. Percy A. Hutchison has ably 
collected the best non-dramatic poetry of 
Great Britain The general plan of the 
book may be indicated by noting that the 


period from Wordsworth to Hood Is repre- 
sented by about 110 pages devoted to thir- 
teen poets, Wordsworth himself receiving 
twenty pages. For the part 
are printed without omission; in the 
of Tennyson, for instance, the only 
represented by selections is “In Memorian 


most poems 
case 


poen 


It is scarcely worth remarking that one wi! 


examine the book in vain for certain fa 
vorite poems, and, on the other hand, will 
find in it bits of verse that seem super 
fluous; so much may be sald of any antho! 
ogy not of one’s own making Without 
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us exception Dr. Hutchison has exert- | friend Kit Carson, hardly any man of im-/as is illustrated by a remark he made 


ere 


wisely 
of 
ind nots save a 
ords The 

of scholarly 


British 


t discrimination, and he has 


erything in the nature bio- 
few 
itself 
care 
Poen 


essional 


al 


outlines . 


text 


. 


té 


(Hough- 
to show 


Paci 


rnia 

al 

ed the 
The work 
h 
n, and partly 
Although 


hand 


whi are 
upon the 
Mr 


the 


author 
ite thesis 


form of 
that 


in 
rambling 
in of closely 


The 
parti 


not un! 
the 

conditions in California 
of the War; but the dan 


California Oreg 


book 18 


ularly first part 
at 
Civil 
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ym in and 


ly exaggerated, and the proof that 
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had a treinen 

f atter of 


they 


er prevented it 


rom his speeches in campeicn 


h told 


t In reading, as a n 


whi we are 
the 
tawdry, but 
for all that 
Kennedy’ 
for he 


sound rather 
have had tl effect 

ed not to set Mi 
however is 


the 
in Col. Baker's ta 


eating North 


prejud | 


rest, he is a fire 
longer gould 
he it 


follows oft 


{ It no 


y shirt waves 
is a 
ed by 

ery much as 
ved by the 
all the 
of rascally 


oritte 


the polit 
ich 


historian 


In histury of 


div right kings 


right 


ine 
of ma 
of fa 


volution 


8 to oppress n 


right tions to murder, as 


h Re 


re pestife 


has never 
fatal to 
if 


there 
jus and 


16 centrifugal doctrine 


This virus, this polit 


aku et 


onsal’s Edward Fitzgerald 


im) is the record of an adven 
paralleled 
of the 
volutionary 
of 


ere he 


hardly to be outside 


A 


ixton of 


grandson famous 


Re 


ears 


Ir fame 


naval service 
distinguished 


litary operations ot 


pany with Kit 


gton the new 


Returning t 


eated overlat 
mt famous be 


penetrated 


ilifornia, and 
and 

superintendent 

h off 

the enmit 
of the Bu 


er held the 


(‘olorado 


whi 


hanat 
office 
ilifornia and Ne 
1 Administra 
scceptabl if 


exception of ? 


portance was so closely identified with the 
early exploration of the West and the de- 
of early transcontinental trade, 
record of his exciting experiences 
gives to Mr. Bonsal’s pages many a touch of 
vivid interest. 

The 


tant 


velopment 
and the 


personal 
death is announced in Boston of Con- 
Despradelle He 


“9 
1862, a 


was born in 
of the 
1893 he had been profes- 
the 
husetts Institute of Technology. His work 
hitect chiefly member 
of Codman & Despradelle. 


Désiré 


France in and pupil 
Bea Arts 


sor of ar 


was 


1X Since 


hitectural design in Massa- 


ar was done as 


as 
of the firm 
Col A 


numismatist 


well-known 
died in 
He 


Snowden 
diplomatist 
Philadelphia, at the age of seventy-five. 
had United 
Minister and Servia, 
ind also to Spain. For a number of years 
he ted with the Philadelphia 
Mint, for which he made a number of im- 
provements in coining machinery 
Rev. Richard Sill of New York 
is dead, at the age of seventy. He was the 
editor of the and had pub- 
lished three “The Maid of Honor,” 
The Victor,” ‘The Outcome.” 
William Mailly, 
influence, 
al He 


th 


Louden a 


and has 


served at one time as 


to Greece, Rumania, 


was connec 


Holmes 


Westminster, 
novels: 
and 
writer of 
in forty-first 
managing editor 
later 


a Socialist 
died 
at one time 
York Call 
Vetropolitan 


has his 
was 


e Ne 


of 
editor of 


Ww and associate 


the Vagazine. 


Science 


AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE. 


POINCARE 


By the death of JulesHenri Poincaré 
the world has lost not only one of the 
really great mathematicians, but also a 
most interesting personality in modern 
scientific thought. His achievements in 
mathematics are too technical to be dis- 
cussed 
appreciated when we realize that he will 
But 
in the middle of his career, his interest 


here; their importance is really 


rank as the successor of Laplace. 


apparently shifted to the more concrete 
of physics, the 
life he became fascinated by 
criticism In 
mathemati- 
of his work 
the 


problems and towards 


end of his 
scientific 


ot 


and philosophy. 


his a 


this 


Spite greatness as 


cian, it is latest aspect 
which 
world 

His atti- 
is interesting and, at the same time, 
It 
of 


Socrates 


appeals most strongly to 


at large 


philosophical and critical 
tude 
haffi has been said by one of the 
that 
with inquisi- 
It this So- 
at the 


of 


ne 


keenest physicists Poincaré, 


like 
tiveness and skepticism 


was imbued 
is 
which same 
of 


it 


eratic spirit was 
weak- 

him ap- 
of of 


theory and hypothesis, it per- 


time 1 source power and 


while enabled to 


ness or 


preciate the inadequacy much 


aclentific 
haps prevented him from achieving any 
one great work of the imagination which 
own. At 


to cynicism, 


stands out as pecullarly his 


times it amounted almost 


States 


jand he 


|while presiding over a scientic meet- 
jing. A paper had been read describing 
|some complicated phenomena, and for a 
| wonder no one had offered an electrical 
explanation of them. He remarked that 
it Was very unusual for such an over- 
sight to occur; but, no matter, by to- 
morrow probably forty different hypoth- 
eses would be advanced, all equally 
good. The man who estimates human 
ingenuity with such detachment is evi- 
dently lacking in that naive power of 
seeing only one side of a question which 
is commonly characteristic of the crea- 
tor ofa philosophical system. 

By temperament and by training, 
| Poincaré belongs to the classic French 
| school of mathematical physics. In 
/mathematics and physics the French 
have always insisted on rigorous accu- 
racy, combined with lucidity and finish. 
As a result their textbooks and trea- 
tises are models of clear and logical de- 
velopment. On the other hand, they are 
likely to give the erroneous impression 
that the subject has been fully developed 
and contains few inconsistencies. In the 
treatises of the great French physicists, 
such as Poisson, Ampére, or Poincaré, 
the hypothetical is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Starting with a few general prin- 
ciples, they derive laws and conclusions 
by rigorous mathematics, and such ex- 
perimental facts as are given are gen- 
erally those which fit into the plan of 
the work, while those which are obscure 
or irrelevant are omitted For this rea- 
son, French physicists may fail in those 
intuitive flashes of genius shown by a 
Faraday, but they rarely obscure their 
meaning by attempting to explore side 
issues at the expense of the main 
thought, as Maxwell and Lord Kelvin 
so frequently did. The training and in- 
tegcrity of the French make it difficult 
for them to appreciate the more illogical 
of scientific development in 
England and Germany. 


methods 
favor in 

This difference in method was 
cially true of the school of physics de- 
veloped by the Victorian physicists. Led 
band of great men 
all the branches of 
from nature her se- 
crets by experiment, and to visualize 
the processes of nature by constructing 
mechanical models of atoms and ethers. 

Faraday was undoubtedly the greatest 
master of experiment that has ever lived, 
and probably we shall never have again 
from a single mind such a series of pro- 
found discoveries as are contained in his 
electrical researches. But, having had 
no training as a mathematician, and 
having begun his career as a chemist, 
he was content, when it came to ex- 
plaining his ideas of electricity, 
image all space as filled with lines 
of force of the most materialistic sort, 
cared very little whether or 
lines were consistent with 


espe- 


Faraday, this 
unify 


wrest 


by 
sougit to 


physics, to 


to 


not these 
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on electricity and the ether in a more 
orthodox way, and of reducing his lines 
of force and ethereal stresses to a me- 
mathematical form. In 


chanical and 


his “Treatise on Electricity’ Maxwell 


produced a work of genius. He showed 
that the new idea of Faraday (that elec- 
trical energy was a stress in the space 
surrounding a charged body rather than 
led 
to the same conclusions as the postulate 
of action at a distance adopted by 
and Ampére. He developed 
mathematical laws of lines 
initiated the electro-magnetic theory of 
light; predicted the propagation of elec- 
tro-magnetic through 
which has resulted 


an influence residing on its surface) 


Pois- 
the 
force; 


son 


of 


energy space, 


in wireless telegra- 


phy; and pointed out the importance of 
studying the passage of electricity 
through rarefied gases. But Maxwell un- 
fortunately wrote with so little regard 
to form that it took much time and 
many commentators to unravel the per- 
plexities of his book before his ideas 


became appreciated by Continental 
physicists. 


The third of the great Victorian mas- 


ters, Lord Kelvin, possessed the rare 
combination of great experimental in- 


sight with profound mathematical abil- 


ity. He, too, was seldom content to rely 


on abstract formule, but usually illus- 


trated them with a concrete model. Thus 


his study of 


ries resulted in a machine for measuring 


Fourier’s mathematical se- 


ocean tides, and he invented endless 
models of atoms and ethers to explain 


his theoretical work on the transmission 


of light These three men impressed 
their methods so firmly on their follow- 
ers that their influence still dominates 


the group of English physicists who are 
the Cavendish Laboratory illus- 


or 


makin 
trious. 

Poincaré, recognizing the importance 
of these new ideas, set himself the task 
of making his countrymen familiar with 
them. deep the antipathy was in 
France is shown by a in his 
introduction to “Electricité et Optique’”’: 
“The first time a French student opens 
Maxwell's of 
and often of repugnance, is mingled with 
his admiration. And it is only after a 
prolonged effort that this feeling disap- 


How 
passage 


book, a sense uneasiness, 


© 
« 


pears. Some eminent minds preserve it 
always.” One feels that this was Poin- 
caré’s own attitude at first, but he 


persevered until he became almost sym- 
pathetic with 
Some years later he wrote: 


Maxwell's point of view. 
“The English 
teach mechanics as an experimental sci- 
the Continent it is taught al- 
deductive and 
The English are right, 
also the 
naive, character 


ence; on 


Ways more or less as a 


a priori science 
no doubt.’ He 


recognizes 


straightforward, almost 
of 


the English mind in the way they 


t 
ordinary mechanical laws or math- 
ematical analysis. Maxwell undertook 


the task of explaining Faraday'’s ideas 





build models of atoms out of sticks and 


strings; in their unquestioning accept- 


ance of the anthropomorphic definitions 
of matter and force; and in their con- 
tent with the most materialistic scien 
tific hypotheses. Yet in spite of all this 
complacent self-content, or perhaps be 
cause of it, he sees that they progress 


steadily and achieve great results. But 
while Poincaré felt this, and even wished 
the English method to be cultivated in 
France, in order that time might not be 
wasted over fruitless accuracy, his more 
acute and skeptical mind fretted at Eng 
lish materialism. He examined one by 
one the postulates of science and found 
that not one of them had any real o 
necessary significance Our environ 
ment is to him a riddle without sol 
tion, and all we can do is to choose c 
tain appearances which for the time be 
ing seem necessary, or at least conven 
ient 

He takes as his starting-point the 
belief that a mechanical explanation of 
all phenomena is the most satisfactory 
to our minds; then he shows that we 
can always find a mechanical explana 
tion But, and this is the significant 
fact to Poincaré, instead of only one 
mechanical explanation of any given 
phenomenon being possible, there are an 
indefinite number of others equally pos 
sible. And, as we are totally at a loss 
for a criterion to determine which is 
the actual method of nature, we adopt 
the hypothesis most convenient, add to 
it until it becomes cumbersome, and 
thereupon throw it aside for another. 

By the time Poincaré has finished 
with our most cherished scientific the 
ries there is precious little substar 
left them. Thus mass, instead of bei 
the fundamental and tangible ality | 
which we recognize matter, bec« 
only a coefficient which it useful to 
introduce into our calculations. As for 
energy, he is content to say that hat 
ever new notions we may have in the 
future about the world, at least we all 
always find something constant hich 
we may call “energy.” 

It is pretty well known that half a 
century ago, men of science felt that 
their doctrines were destined to be the 
gospel of the future. Herbert Spencer 
may be cited as an extreme example of 
this belief, in his endeavor to unite into 


a comprehensive scientific philosophy all 


sorts of irrelevan 


things quite 


ence Hypotheses were advanced wl 


apparently combined all the forces of na 
ture into a few simple types dominating 
our lives and our environment To-day 
these hypotheses are either dead o1 
moribund, and we are again groping 
for a clue in the midst of a great mass 
o* new facts. We still have, to be sure 
abundance of modern hypothese but 
they lack the broad sweep of those the 

displace; they are tentativ ind gen 
erally so abstruse as to have littk 


chance of abiding. 








Poincaré seized the opportunity, wl 
n 1900, he delivered his address to t 
Congress of Physicists, to discuss t} 
foundations of scientific knowledge ar 
to state the new gospel of ence Hi 
address was masterly, keen, and arcl 
ing; but it was a gospel of doubt rat 
than of conviction, and it leave wit 
the feeling that, while we nstar 
learn new facts and subdue 1 force 
science has no certainty as a philosopl 
al guide. Our pretty theories are di 
tined to early oblivion, and it is bette 
ndulge in them as litt as may |! 
We make hypotheses and shall contint 
) make them, merely because we al 
pl e to speculats 
All general tlor a ding to Polr 
i are hype est Wi ive no cI 
I of trutl to dist sh amor 
( t Bace f in fir 
na ; S Hivpothe a } 
( le into tl class rd t 
r probability or reliability. F 
are those hypothe ! 
I iral and necessal! h as tl ! 
viction that a straight s the ort 
t distance between two points, or tha 
t! nfluence of very distant bodi« 
quite negligible. Second! there ‘ 
different hypothese 1c) is tl 
imption of the real ¢ tence of at 
and an ether, or the ] acteristi a 
signed to light vibrations These 1 
s indifferent because he thin they 
a neither beneficial nor art t 
ence Since they cann ! fied 
y experiment, they are a sort of meta 
phorical language j ided to ¢ a 
picture rather of what might be than of 
hat j And thirdly, t hy} 
tl which are real general ion 
Example of tl class are N 
l i of gravitat nd tl 
the nse ation of energ Tl ‘ 
sul . we erification | bservat 
and though they mav |! ! appro 
itior t tl } n tested in 
) mar different a as t I 
al con tion of thelr trut 
This classification infortunat 
t tends to put all kne f 0 about 
the same level of futilit HH t} 
cl ‘ of hypothe liff ne I I 
degree of probability but also kind 
nd it would be better to eg aitte I 
ni } to the three cla tha to ¢ 
f the same na e fit cla | 
omposed of o a ! ids 
the im liate gens or 
! 0 If dent that e ca 
eive the to be fal The third i 
omprise¢ those genera ithe ! 
have been tested and found to |! tr 
thin the limits of our powers of o 
ition We hould ill ft m la 
The re so few in numbe ind 80 
ple in expression not to confuse t 
mit The second at really in le 
ill hupothe s, strictly speaking 
rn perhaps be indifferent, so long a 
keep clearly in mind that the 
mer fictions of the imagination. But 
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it is a little difficult to see why science | tu include in a single whole all the 
should labor over indifferent things, | optics and electrodynamics of moving 
and Poincaré himself brings this doubt | bodies. Though his hypotheses are gen- 
out clearly when he writes that the ex- | eral and indifferent in themselves, the 
istence of matter and of the ether are | excellence of his theory lies in the fact 
both hypotheses, only that of matter is | that he refrains from attempting any de- 
necessary and will always be held,/scription of the nature of electrons. 
whereas that of the ether is indifferent | Other theorists have perhaps arrived at 
and we shall some day abandon it as|the same conclusions as Lorentz, but 
useless. The misfortune of these hypo-|they have attempted in addition to con- 
theses is that they are useless, very nu-|celve a rea] electron and a real ether 
merous, very complex, and likely to im-|and have as usual failed. But Poincaré 
pose finally on the mind the conviction |is convinced that even Lorentz’s theory 
that they are the realities rather than |contains an insurmountable error, for 
fictions. Naturally we are not condemn. | his conclusions are opposed to Newton's 
ing the use of the mathematical hy-|law that action and reaction between 
pothesis of the average effect of small | bodies are equal and opposite. If that law 
actions nor of the assumption of the ex-|is true, we must be able to find reac- 
istence of small parts of bodies, but we |tions between matter and some kind of 
are convinced of the futility and harm/an ether. This is just what Larmor 


‘attempted to do when he proposed the 


in inventing mechanisms to portray the | 
actions of these separately negligible | hypothesis that the electron, and there- 
matter, was merely a kind of 


parts. Either physicists lack the power | fore 
of clear expression or else many of them |strain existing in the ether, and also 


see no essential difference in our ideas Einstein when he makes of empty space | 


of matter and the ether. Indeed, mod-|a sort of infinite and universal reser- 
ern physicists are writing treatises with | voir of energy, useful in supplementing 
the avowed purpose of proving that the any shortcomings in the electron. Now 
etber is the reality and matter only its| Poincaré holds that all such attempts 
fictitious image. lwhich drag in an ether must fail of 
' experimental verification and be classed 
amongst indifferent hypotheses, since 
they neither advance nor retard science. 
| But perhaps too much attention has 
been given to the skeptical side of Poin- 
caré, He maintained throughout his 
life the high purpose 
knowledge, and his profound work in 


However we may regard the effect of 
hypotheses on the trained men of 
science, there is little doubt that they 
do harm when they are taught to stu- 
dents who are learning a science. In 
most of our textbooks and treatises on 
theoretical physics as much (if not more) 
emphasis is placed on hypotheses as 


of advancing | 


on laws and phenomena, Either the idea 
is given that the reality of the ether and 


mathematics, astronomy, and physics is | 


a great heritage to the world. This 


sketch may fitly be concluded with his 


of atoms is of the same kind as that of 
own hopeful words: 


tangible bodies, or else the mind of the 
student is confused by abstruse explana- 
tions which he cannot understand. The 
educational purpose of a scientific train- 
ing for the ordinary person is to incul- 
accurate reasoning, and this confu- 
of fact and fiction, when both are 
if they subject to the 
same objective verification, instead of 
increasing such accuracy, really induces 


Taking al! things into account, we are 


advancing towards unity of knowledge; we 
may not have progressed so rapidly as was 
hoped fifty years ago, nor have we always 
cate kept to the correct path; but, in the end, 
have gained much ground. 

Louis T. More. 


we 
Rion 


taught as were 


The “Handbook of Health” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Woods Hutchinson, is a pleas- 
ing little book devoted in the main to per- 
sonal hygiene, but with some reference to 
the problems of public health. The com- 
parison of the human body to an automobile 
is one of the convenient exaggerations to be 
expected of an author who often seems al- 
most to write around available illustrations. 
Some of the Illustrations In this instance 
are not very pertinent to the subject, but in 
eeneral the peculiarities of this facile writ- 
er are leas in evidence in this book than in 
most of his writings. Dr. Hutchinson favors 
spouting fountains for public drinking plac- 
es, and considers the chained cup dangerous. 
This ts in accord with the prevailing sentti- 
ment concerning the individual drinking 
cup, a sentiment that quite overlooks or dis- 
regarde the possible harm of discouraging 
the abundant drinking of water by making 
it dificult or expensive. It fight be well 
tp suggest that if both lips are kept inside 
the cup while drinking the danger of in- 
fection will be much reduced We must 


looseness of thought. 

The attitude of Poincaré towards the 
of physics which at 
tempt all forces to electrical 
action and to rep'ace material atoms by 
of electrified particles, ealled 

ia rather quizzical. Thus he 
fifteen years ago there 
nothing more ridiculous, more 
naively old-Mshioned, than the electric 
fluids of Coulomh And now, verily, they 
come to Iife again under the name 
For tn what way do these 
electrified, dif 

molecules of 
theories 


modern theortles 


to educe 
ayaetems 

electrons, 
says: “Scarcely 


Whs 


have 
of electrona. 
permanently 
the electrified 
Of all the motlern 
that of Lopentz to be the 
satisfactory By assuming that 
electrical forces are due to the force re 
actions of electrons, and that light is the 
of the orbital motions of the 
electrons, Lorentz has been able 


molecules, 
fer 
Coulomb?” 
he 


most 


from 


bellev oe 


result 
same 


! 
| protest that the peritoneum is not a cavity 
: (p. 20), although a recent much-lauded med- 
}ieal dictionary does carelessly define it as 
a sac. The statement that the curd of milk 
is in large part made up of animal starch 
is unintelligible, unless the writer has mis- 
interpreted the occurrence of glycocoll in 
the casein and supposed this substance to 
| be the same thing as glycogen. 
A convenient little hand-book, “Navigation 
| for the Amateur,” has been written by Capt. 
| E. T. Morton (Outing Pub. Co.). It is de- 
| signed to aid yachtsmen who wish to cruise 
| and naturally does not attempt to discuss 
| the science of navigation. Any one who has 
|}some knowledge of trigonometry and who 
|}follows the author's directions should be 
| able to find his boat's position and lay a 


course. 
| 


James Weir's essay on “The Energy Sys- 
tem of Matter” (Longmans) starts out with 
the good scientific belief that the triumphs 
of science have been in the realm of exper- 
iment and fact and not in speculation and 
faith, but in execution departs lamentably 
| from that principle. The book is an attempt 
to outline, in simple fashion, a broad and 
general conception of the operation and in- 
teraction of matter and energy in natural 
phenomena. The reviewer has some claim 
|to a knowledge of the subject treated, but 
he is compelled to admit that he cannot fol- 
low Mr. Weir. Perhaps it is advisable to do 
away with ethers and other media as they 
are matters of speculation; but if the au- 
|} thor believes space to be a vacuum, he 
should not try to explain the transmission 
of energy. Not much is gained by stating 
that the attractive influence of gravitation 
|; appears as an inceptive agency in terres- 
trial as well as celestial phenomena. Until 
it can be made clear what his incepting 
|and other occult agencies are, it is useless 
to try to understand the author’s cosmic 
| system. 





“Heredity and Eugenics” (University of 
| Chicago Press) may be heartily recommend- 
| ed to readers seeking, as beginners, to get 
}it touch with the discussion of these suL- 
|jects. The book contains nine chapters 
| apparently representing this number of 
|lectures given at the University of Chicago 
|in the summer of 1911 by Castle, Coulter, 
c B. Davenport, East, and Tower. The 
purpose of these lectures, as the seeond- 
jary title explains, was to summarize “re- 
jcent advances of knowledge in variation, 
|heredity, and evolution, and its relation to 
‘plant, animal, and human improvement and 
| welfare.” The presentation of these ques- 
tions was intended for a university audi- 
|ence rather than for the biologically tratn- 
ed, and in book form should be wekeome and 
very helpful to the general reader. There 
jis little that is strictly new; in fact, Cas- 
ltle and Davenport have drawn freely from 
their published books, and, as the lecturers 
were quite independent, there is naturally 
some overlapping of topics and some rege- 
tition, but not to such an extent as to 
cause confusion. In most ef the lectures 
there is an admirable reserve, not to say 
skepticiem, in the treatment of large ques- 
tions which the public ts often misled to 
regard as already and finally settled. The 
part of the book which treats of eugenics 
in the limited sense of the word, only about 
an eighth of the whole text, is the least sat- 
| iefactory in this respect and otherwise, al- 
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though the ardent eugenist is the very one 
who most needs to be taught skepticism 
and to remember how slight and shaky are 
the foundations on which they build that 
seek to extend to human breeding our 
knowledge of animals and plants. There is 
a fairly good index, in which we miss Ri- 
gnano (p. 154), but a pronouncing glossary 
would be for many a welcome addition to a 
second edition. Misprints are few and not 
very misleading. but the “protein forms” 


cf feeble-mindedness (p. 308) is a gem of 
the first water. 

In “Forestry in New England” (John 
Wiley & Sons), R. C. Hawley and A. F. 


Hawes have produced a timely and use- | 


ful book. When one considers that pro- 
fessional forestry in the United States is 
scarcely more than ten years old, _ the 
amount of technical information and facts 
of practice which these authors have been 
able to bring together is surprising. The 
book combines to an uncommon degree the 
functions of a handbook for the use of 
forest owners and a textbook adapted to 
the use of students. It is divided into 
two parts, the first of which deals with 


general forestry, the principles which un- | 


derlie the growth and distribution of for- 
ests and their reproduction, improvement, 


protection, and measurement; and the sec- | 
ond with the existing forests of New Eng- | 


land—taken up by natural regions—their 
condition, peculiar problems, and most 
practicable management. In the develop- 
ment of these topics, the authors have sift- 
ed and put into convenient form most of 
the State, Government, and periodical lit- 
erature that has been published. By this 
service alone they will have earned the 
gratitude of all inquiring laymen, espe- 
cially such as have found the “scientific 
pamphlet” too often unenlightening or ‘‘out 
of print.” To the forester, however, even 
more than the forest owner, the book will 
be most significant in its practical applica- 
tion of the technical knowledge at present 
available to the management of definite 
types of forest in specified regions. Hith- 
erto, much of the material published on 
American forestry has been, of necessity, 
either general in character or in the na- 
ture more of scientific information than of 
the methods and practice to be based upon 
it. In the investigation and proper han- 
dling of our forests much the greater 
part remains to be done, and from now 
on the need will be more and more for ex- 
pert solution of concrete problems in man- 


agement. In the systematic presentation 
of real progress in this direction, “For- 
estry in New England” is a _ welcome 
pioneer. 


The first volume of “Bacteria in Relation 
to Plant Diseases” (Carnegie Institution), 
by Erwin F. Smith, gave exact directions, 
with full illustrations, regarding the meth- 
ods of investigating the author’s sub- 
ject. The same attention to minutia is ap- 
parent in the second volume, which has just 
appeared, and the difficulties which confront 
an observer in this field are as boldly met. 
There are few branches of scientific activity 
in which changes in method and in interpre- 
tation have taken place more rapidly than 
in that of bacteriology. It must have been 


extremely difficult to cut one’s way through 
the tangles as well as Professor Smith has 
done. A moment's reflection will show that 
the task of codrdination in bacteriology is 





| discouraging. In the first place, no two 
| observers can have at their command exact- 
lly the same living specimens of the organ- 
isms under investigation, and hence slight 
differences in appearance must naturally 
| give rise to different conclusions. It is al- 
most hopeless to try to straighten out the 
terminology and nomenclature in the midst 
of such confusion. But Professor Smith has 
made the attempt with measurably good re- 
sults. He has given to students a textbook 
of the highest order which will also be of 
|immense use in further study. In read- 
ing the pages given to the ways in which 


bacteria are introduced, one might read- 
ily conclude that no plant could pos- 
sibly escape infection. The water-proof 
film covering the greater part of all 
young parts offers a_i strong defence, 
j}but has countless vulnerable points. And 
even in the firmer, cork-like protection 
of older organs, there may be places for 


|}invasion, The controversy which has arisen 
over the method of invasion is much sim- 
plified by the author’s investigation 


One of the most interesting parts of the 
| volume is that which is devoted to the bac- | 
teria-producing nodules upon the roots of 
;many of the pulse plants. It is bewildering 
to think that this subject has grown to such | 
enormous dimensions both in its literature 
and in its practical applications that it 
|forms to-day a department of study by it-| 
|self. For these nodules are the seat of an| 
lactivity which is distinctly beneficial to 
ithe plant, enabling the organism to appro- | 
| priate the free nitrogen of the soil, and 
| they serve to bind togetherthetopic of plant 
| disease and the large question of soil-inoc- 
ulation. The author’s excellent review of! 
| the matter is based upon an examination 
| ot more than two hundred and fifty works 
| cited in the bibliography, though the subject 
lis exceedingly recent in all of its aspects. 
|The exhaustive study of the “wilt” of the 
|gourd-like plants. covering about ninety 
| pages, has also been well chosen as an ex- 
lample of wide bearings. The illustrations, 
| which have been carefully selected and well 
|executed, have the distinction of not re- 
| quiring much explanation by text. Owing 
to these features and to its capital index, 
| the book will prove a comfortable one to 
| work with in the laboratory, and attractive 
for the general reader who desires to know 
| something about the rapid development in a 
comparatively new and important field. 


Dr. W. J. McGee, the eminent anthropolo- 
gist, geologist, and hydrologist, died recent- 
ly in Washington, at the age of fifty-nine 
He was the author of many scientific ar- 
ticles, and edited the anthropological de- 
‘partment of the International Encyclope- 
dia. The titles of his books are as follows: 
| “Pleistocene History of Northeastern Iowa,” 

“Geology of Chesapeake Bay,” “The La- 

fayette Formation,” “The Potable Waters of 

Eastern U. 8.”, “The Siouan Indians,” 

“Primitive Trephining in Peru,” “The Seri 
| Indians,” “Primitive Numbers,” and “Out- 

lines of Hydrology.” 


From London comes the report of the 
| death of Clinton Thomas Dent, at the age 
lof sixty-one. He was vice-president of the 
| College of Surgeons, senior surgeon of St 
| George’s Hospital, and chief surgeon of the 
| Metropolitan police force. He published, 
| besides numerous Alpine and medical writ- 
ings, two books: “Above the Snow Line”! 
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Drama and Musie 


Festivals and Plays. By Percival Chubb 
and Associates. New York: Harper & 
Bros, $2 net. 

Folk Festivals. 
ham. New 
$1.25 net. 

Pageants and Pageantry. By Esther 
Willard Bates, with an Introduction 
by William Orr. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.25, 

The Festival Book. By Jennette E. C. 
Lincoln. New York: The A. S. Barnes 
Co. $1.50 net. 


The lately developed penchant for re- 
Vivals, a tendency characteristic of an 
age of sophistication, has called forth 
a whole literature devoted to the topic, 
of which the four books mentioned 
above are, each in its way, excellent ex- 
amples. England started the craze for 
pageants, and this country has, with 
customary enthusiasm, gone England 
one better, till no city of the Middle 
West, boasting a record of a half-cen- 
tury of busy progress, can feel quite 
satisfied with its civic enterprise if it 
has not asserted itself visibly through 
the medium of an historical pageant. 

Along with this desire to celebrate 
civic and national progress through the 
spectacular of the pageant, has come a 
general harking back to the forms and 
symbolisms, the celebrations and fes 
tivals, that were part of the daily life 
of an earlier, less sophisticated people. 
In particular, efforts have been made, 
as by the writers of these books, to in- 
clude the presentation of such old-time 
festivals in the normal curriculum of 
In “Festivals and Plays” the 
case has been argued with conspicuous 
ability by Percival Chubb and his 
associates in the Ethical Culture School 
of New York. Mrs. Mary Master Need- 
ham advances a similar plea, less aca- 
demically put, in her interesting and in- 
structive little book, “Folk Festivals”; 
“Pageants and Pageantry” and “The 
Festival Book” (the former with a help- 
ful introduction and a chapter on Mak- 
ing a Pageant) are practical expositions, 
giving specimen pageants and folk fes- 
tivals, of the same argument. 

In all of these books is 


By Mary Master Need- 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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an earnestness of purpose and a whole- 


ouled enthusiasm for the subject which 
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dispelled by Mr. Chubb himself, who 


tells us that the Ethical Culture School 
induced to a Normal 
Course in Festival Methods.” 

Another field of speculation opened 
up by the theme of these books is too 
wide to be fully discussed there; but it 
open question whether 
pageants, as a part 
have the 
for 


“was organize 


least an 
festivals and 
of the curriculum of schools, 
educational value that claimed 
them. That joyousness can be learned 
by rote we do not believe. That histori- 
cal pageants have a certain in 
elucidating and making interesting the 
are ready to grant. 
a recognized part of an educa- 
regimen we are inclined to doubt 
the efficacy of The modern 
tendency in education to make all 
learning as unlaborious as possible to 
the pupil, and, while this represents a 
very wholesome reaction against the 
old-fashioned mechanical grind of Latin 
and Greek grammar, there is the dan- 
ger lest it may be carried too far. Edu- 
cation is properly not so much the ac- 
quiring of information as the disciplin- 
ing of the mind so that it may be ready 
to information and coérdinate 
it into knowledge. While the rehearsal 
of a pageant or a festival may be a very 
delightful exercise for boy or girl, and 
may impress certain facts of history or 
of folk-lore upon the intelligence, it is 
very doubtful whether, as an 
ment of education in the broader sense, 
it compensates for the interruption in- 
if less attrac- 


at 


these 


is 


is 


value 


facts of history we 
But 
tional 


as 


pageantry. 
is 


receive 


volved to more serious, 
tive, studies. 

We have elected 
ject generally rather than 
extended review of the books under no- 
tice. In justice to the several authors 
we must add that, given their point of 
view, the volumes they have produced 
are both interesting and helpful to an 
appreciation of pageantry and folk fes- 


tivals. 
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overtaken by ruin and 
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After swearing eternal fidelity 
to the Princess he starts for New York, and 
falls in with a pretty 
orphan, Ruth Dix, whose sole possession 

a wonderful machine sewing but 
He enters into partnership with her 
fortune in no time, and is 
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him everything that worth living for. 
For him Ruth the ideal woman and 
achievement the 
felicity. He rhapsodizes over the American 
institutions which he had formerly affected 
From any manly point of view 
indefersible. In the 
claim him—much as 
Princess had done before—and the latter 
after threatening suicide, resigns him t 
enter a convent. The disingenuous behavior 
of the reconstructed American wholly dis- 
credits the philosophy which he enunciates, 
and makes him unsympatheti 
Thus the piece defeats its own object. Ths 
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probably fairly Arthur 
| knows as much on the subject as most men, 
jand his character studies closely resembl« 
those of other dramatists. The two acts 
| which he devotes to a portrayal the- 
| atrical friendships, manners, and morals 
offer nothing fresh, entertaining, or in- 
spiring. Such truths as they reflect 
familiar but not funny. But in the 
act, where the recites her 
history, in order to dampen the ardor of the 
courting her 
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The general repre- 
is smooth, but never brilliant. 


A society bearing the name “The Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of English Singing” 
has been formed 

Eugen D’Albert’s 
Love,” will have 
Dresden. 


are beyond her powers. 
sentation 


in London. 


new “Chains of 
its first performance in 


opera, 


The Portuguese composer, August Macha- 
do, completed a operetta, 
which is to have its first performance at 
the Trinidad Theatre in Lisbon. Its title is 
“The Princess 


has new comic 


Her Travels.” 

Siegfried decided to 
to others next year the privilege of celebrat- 
ing the centenary of his father’s birth. He 


on 


Wagner has leave 


will have no Bayreuth Festival next sum- 
mer, as he believes that speeches, prologues, 
and that sort of thing do not fit into the 
Bayreuth programme. Just why, it is dif- 
ficult to see, since Richard Wagner includ- 
ed such things in his festival schemes in 
1876 and 1882. 


Massenet’s new opera, “Don Quixote,” had 
ne fewer than sixty-eight performances at 
the Théatre in Paris last season. 
At the Opéra Comique, also, he headed the 
list, with forty-nine performances of “Ma- 
non,” while his “Werther” was sung thirty- 
two times. He is the most popular French 
opera composer of the day. Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” as a matter of course, ran him a close 
race, with torty-five performances, but 
“Faust,” at the Grand Opéra, was sung only 
Saint-Saéns occupied a 
place, with 
“Samson et Dalila,” eight of 
and ten of “The 
“Meistersinger” was sung. ten 
times at the Onéra, while the Comique re 
vived “The Dutchman,” giving it 
seventeen times. Of operettas, Léhar’s 
“Merry Widow” was the lead, with 16v 
performances. A full of the 
son has been printed in the “Almanach des 
Albert Soubies. 


Lyrique, 


twenty-five times. 


prominent seventeen 


of his 


” 


ances 
“Déjanire, 
Wagner's 


Flying 


in 
account sea 
Spectacles” of 
evidently gaining in 
All of his symphonies 
in the minia- 


Bruckner is popu- 
larity Germany. 
are to be issued in full scor« 
edition of Eulenburg, 
and concert-goers have found 
Other numbers to be added to 
presently are Liszt’s “Dance of Death,” for 
orchestra and piano (Siloti’s edition), and 
two of Dvorak’s chamber works, a quartet 


in 


ture which students 


useful 
edition 


so 


this 


and a quintet. 
their 


are 


justly proud of 

as the promenade concerts 
These the Telegraph 
are “among the few, the very 
will witness anything 
enthusiasm on the 
Sir Henry Wood con- 
concerts. 


Londoners are 
“Proms,” 
called. 
informs 
few, at 
like real 
of the paying public.” 
ducts nearly all the 
On his programmes for the present summer 


concerts, 
us, 
which 

musical 


you 
part 


promenade 


and autumn season, Wagner’s name appears 
109 times, that of Beethoven 39, Mozart 2s, 
Tchaikovsky Saint-Saéns 18, Bach 146, 
Liszt 14, Brahms 14, Weber 13, Elgar, Men- 
delssohn, Berlioz, and Dvorfk 12 each, Han- 
del 10. British composers are not neglected ; 
they 12 per of the 
music. music, classical and 
at about § 
24 cents 
36 cents 


26, 


above cent 
all this 
popular, be heard 
night for “Promenaders,” 
holders in the balcony, and 


supply 
And 
can cents a 
for seat 
in the 
grand circle, where the seats are numbered 


and reserved. All season tickets, moreover 


are transferable. 


perform- | 


Ancestor.” | 





Helen Keller, though deaf as well as dumb 


and blind, has repeatedly written that she 
is able to enjoy music by standing close to 
a piano and putting one hand on it. Sev- 
eral psychologists have expressed the opin- 
ion that she deludes herself, and that she 
cannot possibly be impressed by music in 
a definite manner. Prof, W. Stern, of the 
University of Breslau, made up his mind 
to study the problem personally, so he paid 
Miss Keller a visit, the result of which he 
relates in the current Zeitschrift fiir ange- 


wandte Psychologie He sat down and play- 
ed the piano, while she leaned with her 
body against it and also placed one hand 
flat on the lid. First, he played a simple 
melody in four-four measure, the rhythm 
of which he specially accentuated Miss 
Keller soon began with her other hand to 
beat time, on the whole correctly, and when 
the piece was ended she alled it a “sol- 
diers’ march.” 

The professor then played Strauss’s “Blu 
Danube” waltz, which visibly agitated her 


her whole body began to vibrate and sway 


while her facial expression also indicated 
enjoyment in an unmistakable manner 
This piece was pronounced a “country 


dance.” Chopin’s funeral march she called 


@ “lullaby,” which was not so inappropriate, 


the professor remarks, as it might seem 
for, as a whole, this piece is less tragic 
than elegiac and sentimental. Miss Keller 


was also able to tell when a very high or a 
very low key was touched, and she 
nized a trill promptly. 


recog- 


Finance 





WALL STREET AND THE POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN. 

People who watch the Stock Ex: hange, 

to determine the drift of financial opin- 


ion on either the industrial or the po- 
litical situation, are getting no great 
light. In news from the industrial 
field, we have had within a week the 
announcement that August's iron pro- 
duction has broken all records for the 
month; that advance orders on the 


Steel Trust's books are the 
1907; that the corn, 
crops, according the 
ment’s monthly estimate, will 
all previous records in their yield, and 
that the volume of actual merchandise 
traffic has already grown so great that 
by this time railway 
freight car in the country in In 
politics, following the Vermont elec- 
tion, we have had the vote of Maine for 


largest since 
oats, and 


to 


spring 
wheat Govern- 


surpass 


every available 


is use 


Governor, in which the Republican plu 


rality was the smallest cast in a Presi 
dential year since 1889. But the Stock 
Exchange hardly stirred. It moved, in 


the day or two after the returns came 
in, like one who has been roused from 
sleep, who lifts his head and listens for 
an instant, and who then turns over and 
drops off again. 

Now, to observers who count on the 
stock market as a commentator on the 
developments of the day, this is clearly 








OA” 
AG 
disappointing. People who scan the 


financial columns of their afternoon pa- 
per to see how the day's news is “re- 
flected,” and who learn that 
just about where they were yesterday, a 
week ago, a month ago, 


prices are 
are in much the 
same mood as people who look anxious- 
for the time, and that the 
clock had stopped several hours before. 

When it was asked by 
of Wall Street, after the Vermont elec- 


ly discover 


people outside 


tion news had been digested, How will 
the stock market like the news? the 
market itself gave no intelligible re- 
sponse. The meaning of the news was 
plain enough. In so far as it meant 
anything, it meant a Democratic vic- 
tory in November—on that point every 
experienced political expert § agreed, 


though by no means all of them admit 
ted that Vermont's forecast is conclu- 
sive. But the fact the Stock 
Exchange's inertia over the Vermont re- 


very of 


turns, followed by similar inertia over 
this week’s news from Maine, brought 
another question forward—What result 
on Tuesday, November 5, would really 


best please Wall Street? 

Now, a good deal has been said in the 
press and on the stump, especially dur 
ing the clamorous campaign for the pri 
mary election, regarding “Wall Street's 


plans” and “Wall Street candidates.” 
Any aspirant for the nomination who 


was even suspected of speaking civilly 
Wall Street people was held 
Wall Street trying 
elect its own President; well then, 
to 
it wanted, and then must choose 


toe up to 


execration. was to 
very 
voters and delegates must watch see 
whom 
the other candidate 

But which Presidential candidate does 
Wall Street wish to see elected—the real 
Wall Street, not the Wall 
Street of agrarian orators and political 
conventions? Whose election, out of the 
three formal nominees now in the field, 
would give most pleasure to this larger 
Wall Street? 
accurately, he 


dime-novel 


If one could answer that 
might 
on the 


concely 


of 


question 
ably throw some light state 
the Stock Exchange. 

There is a common impression. that 
Wall Street is for Taft. As an alterna 


tive, it may have been so and in a meas 
ure possibly still is—though certainly 
not because of favors past or to come; 


for of all grotesque political imaginings, 
that the most to 
who recalls the agonized denunciation 
of the President by the Stock Exchang: 
when the Steel Trust 
instituted, 


is grotesque any one 


Ware 


It 


prosecution 
ago 
renomina 


months 
Taft's 
general 


just ten 
Mr 


the 


probably accepted 


tion resignedly, on ground 


of maintenance of existing institutions; 


for Wall Street is not fond of sweep 
ing innovations. Gov. Wilson's cand! 
dacy it has looked upon much as othet 
people of a conservative turn of mind 
have done—admiring his career in the 
New Jersey Governorship, greatly dis 


liking the Norfolk speech of a year ago 
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in regard both to manner and to matter 
on initiative, referen- 
but finding itself decid- 
the statesmanlike tone 


f its remarks 
and re 


issured by 


dum all 
edly re 

eptance speech. 
Mr. Roosevelt, Wall Street 
many phases of 
the 
to march in his 
stocks on 
absurd 


put up 


as 
of 
as ready 

1904; bought 
pooh-poohed the 
“Roosevelt panic’; 

t a bit the Return from 
egan to talk of him as a “‘safe 
when his renom- 
suggested, and even lent 
’ ; own favorite speculative 
\oters to underwrite the Third Par- 

ture But Wall Street is, after 

ry human. It is not exactly the 

sate machine that La Follette and 

er Western philosophers imagine; 
and it was quite unmistakably resent- 
ment at Roosevelt's conduct towards 
Taft in the primary campaign, irrita- 
tion at his pose as the infallible higher 
of the Constitution, the courts, 
and the social order, and weariness 
over his party's reiterated promise to 
about a new era in our national 
prosperity for all,” 
attitude of Wall 


through 


rest 


community 


on 


et candidate” 


if if 


critic 


“pring 
life 
which 

Street. 


insure 
the 


and 
settled 


possibly, Wall Street is still 
less formative stage of 
what it would like 
in November. Ideas 


So that, 
more or 
regarding 
happen 


in a 
opinion 
to have 
and 


and both Wall Street and the stock 
market may possibly present a different 
aspect in the matter, at some time dur- 
ing the next eight weeks. 
it seems to require one of those myster- 
ious and inscrutable “election scares” 
to start the wheels of the market mov- 


impressions of this sort are apt to | Pucken, Rudolf. 


enter on new phases before election day, | 
| Fleming, W. 


| Gerrish, C. M., 
Sometimes | 


ing. Sometimes even a “crop scare” 
serves the purpose of putting an end to 
absolute inertia. But Nature has been 
in a most extraordinarily good humor 
with the American people in the harvest 
season of 1912. 
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This is the only ordered and com- 
prehensive epitome of G. Stanley 
Hall's educational philosophy—the 
essence of many volumes, and writ- 
ten with President Hall's sanction. 
It summarizes the advanced educa- 
tional movement, and the ideas it 
assembles constitute the most im- 
portant contribution of all time to 
education. An invaluable book for 
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This volume traverses a field which 
is still virgin so far as any authori- 
tative and connected survey of the 
entire subject is concerned. Prescott’s 
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the appetite of the reader. Mr. Joyce 
shows how Peru, although infinitely 
supreme, does not, in poinc of arch- 
mological interest, stand alone in the 
Continent of which geographically it 
forms so small a part. The book 
throws light on the daily life and 
occupations, the burial customs and 
religions of the indigenous people of 
South America. 
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THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Art 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Grorce Burton Apams, Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale College. Author of “Civitization Durning tHe Mippie Aces.” 
This volume, but just published, is a very timely and authoritative contribution to one of the 1 


sorbing of all historical studies 
“The origin of the English Constitution is found In the Middle Ages and there t« ¢ man wit k ve tl Midd Ag 
better than the author of this volume ° The work is thoroug ind w be appreciated by students Hoaton ‘ 
Sro Cloth binding Gilt ton 378 pages Inder Price $2.25 net postage —* conta ¢ 


THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET. Srvwpies 1x tue Ortaixn, Formation AND STRUCTURE OF AN 
AmerRICcAN Institution. By Henry Barrett Lerarnep 
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Sro Cloth binding 171 pages Index P e $2.50 net 


COLBERT’S WEST INDIA POLICY. By Srvuartr L. Mins, Assistant Professor of History 
in Yale College. 


The Department of History of Yale University begins with this volume its import t series of Yale H 
torical Studies. The present work is based on an examination of manuscript material ide by t t 
France. The volume opens a new field of interest to historical readers and is tl first detailed 


bert’s colonial policy as applied to the West Indies 

8vo. Cloth binding. 385 pages. Bibliography. Inder. P $ net; postag f 
THE YALE BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE. By Tuomas R. Lounssury, LL.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of English Emeritus, Yale University. 
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Professor Lounsbury, whose commanding position in A rican letters } rly fits hi 
task of editorship, has brought wide and accurate reading to his labor ind as f pract ble has fo ved 
in each case the author’s latest revised text 
A delightful introduction of over fifty pages states the viewpoint of the Editor in regard to 
with a wit which charms and a reasonableness which disarms criti 
All who have read anything of Professor Lounsbury's will desire th book for t ike of nts ti 


whether or not they are interested in anthologies in general 
Octaro. Cloth binding 600 pages Index. Price $2.25 net: nostag 0 cente 
Bible paper. Cloth binding. $3:00; postage, 20 cents. Bible paper Full Morocco. $5.00 net; postage 
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Ligion. By Wituiam Ernest Hockine, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni 
versity. 
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opening the question whether religion is chiefly a matter of feeling or of thought. The author di J 
Bergson, Héffding, and other thinkers, working out a striking theory of the relation between ideas 1 f 
ings in consciousness. Professor Hocking has been singularly fair to the various important trends of phil 


thought. The book is readable, serious, original, and thoughtful, and has already secured high pra 
leading philosophic thinkers of the day. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 586 pages. Inder Price $3.00 net; postage 20 centa extra 
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- LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Edited by T. FE. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 


Edward Capps, Ph.D., Princeton Maurice Croiset, M.I., France Otte Crusius, Ph.D., Munict 
Hermann Diels, Ph.D... Berlin John Williams White, Ph.D., Harvard W im G. Hale, Ph.D., Chiecag 
Gilbert Murray, LL.D., Oxford Solomon Reinach, M.I., France J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., Cambridge 


J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Cambrid 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a new, 
comprehensive and uniform series of classical Greek and Latin texts with parallel English 
translations of the highest attainable quality. 

Designed by Mr. James Loeb, this series, covering the period from Homer to the fall of Con 
stantinople, will revive interest in classical literature in an age when the humanities are 
being neglected more than ever before for the practical and material, and will enable every 
reader to become acquainted with the wit, learning, philosophy, and beauty of the great 
writers of ancient Greece and Rome, 

The translations willeombine accuracy with sound English idiom, and will, with rare exceptions, 
be in prose. Each volume will be prefaced by a brief biography and will contain a 
bibliography and index. 
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Euripides, Vols. I and II. Terence, Vols. I and II. Philostratus, Vols. I and II. 
Propertius. St. Augustine, Vols. I and II. Apostolic Fathers, Vol. I. 


Each volume 12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25 net; Flexible leather, $1.60 net. 
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History of English Literature 
FROM “BEOWULF” TO SWINBURNE 
By ANprew LANG, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Merton College, 


Oxford. $1.75 net. 
In writing this manual the aim of the author has been 
to present his subject in an interesting way so that the stu- 


dent, or general reader, may be enticed to peruse and enjoy 
“the immortals” on his own account. To read about them is 
good, but to learn to appreciate them for ourselves is the 
goal in view 


An Anthology of Modern English Prose 
(13232-1892) 

By Annte Barnetr and Lucy Date, late Scholar of 
Somerville College, Oxford. With a Preface by An- 
brew Lane, From 1332 to 1740, $0.80 net; from 1741 
to 1812, $1.00 net. 

Recommended for study in connection with Lang’s “His- 
tory of English Literature.” 


The Science of Logic 

By P. Correy, Ph.D. (Louvain), 
Metaphysics, Maynooth College, 
$2.50 net, each. 


Professor of Logic and 
Ireland. Two Vols., 


Differential and Integral Calculus 

By Lorrarn 8S. Hursurr, Collegiate Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Johns Hopkins University. With Numerous 
Figures. $2.25. 
An Introductory Text-book for Colleges and Engineering 

Schools in the preparation of which the first endeavor has 


been to make a teachable text-book. This end has been kept 
in view in the general planning of the book, in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the topics, and in the details of 


presentation 


Applications of Logic 
By ArcHer T. Rosptnson, Assistant Professor of English 
in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. $1.20. 

The vurpose of this work is to adapt some of the more 
fundamental theories of the subject to the practical aim of 
instruction in the expression and criticism of thought. 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry and Tables 
By Dante. A. Murray, Ph.D., Professor of Applied 

Mathematics in McGill University. With Protractor. 

$1.00. 

This book is shorter than the author's “Plane Trigonom- 
etry,” by the omission of many of the notes and several of 
the topics in that book and by the more condensed treat- 
ment of other topics. The line definitions of the functions, 
however, are explained more fully in this book and the unit 
circle is more freely used. 

Present Philosophical Tendencies 

By Ratpn Barton Perry, Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Harvard University. $2.¢0 net; by mail, 
$2.76. 

A Critical Survey of Naturalism, Idealism. Pragmatism, 
and Realism, together with a Synopsis of the Philosophy 
of William James. 

Introductory Philosophy 
By Cuaries A. Dupray, S.M., Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the Marist College, Washington, D.C. With 

a Preface by Professor E. D. Pace of the Catholic 

University of America. $2.60. 

A Text-book for Colleges and Academies. 


Essays in Radical Empiricism 

By Witt1aM James. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 

Selected Addresses 

By James Burritt ANGELL, President Emeritus of the 
University of Michigan. $1.60 net; by mail $1.70. 
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